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THE DUBLIN TABINET BALL.” 


Ix the sketch which IT gave of Lady Welle sley’s Tabinet Ball, (and 
of which a continuation was announced.) I mentioned that, of the per- 
sons whom the Marelioness had assembled for the purposes of dancing 
and of bene volence, the Duke of Leinster was the next in luportance 
to Sir Harcourt Lees. With the highest rank, and a maenilicent 
estate, and with a name to which so man y national recollections are 
ainfully but endearingly allied, it must be confessed that the first peer 


, ? 


. Tveland, notwit! standing somany clams upon the public respeet, 
7 less sensibly telt, and produces an impression less distinet and pal- 
pable, than the r hienmnine chanipion of the Church. ‘The one is at the 
head of the nobles, and the other of the Protestants of Ireland: and 
however insane the alacrity of Sir Harcourt may appear, there is 
something in enthusiasm, be it genuine or affected, which is preler- 
able to the inactive h lonesty and ‘the i inoperative integrity of che Duke. 
The latter is descended from the first Norman settlers in Ireland. 
The Fitzgeralds gradually became attached to the country, end were de- 
signated as the ultra-Irish, from the barbarous nationalicy, of which, 
in the course of that series of rebellions dignified by the name of Trish 
history, they gave repeated proof. ‘They were of that class of lasur- 
gents who earned the ignominious appellation of “ Hibernis  ipsis 
Hiberniores.” IT recolleet to have scen their pedigree upon a picce of 
mouldering parehment, which was produced at a trial in) Waterford 
connected with the royalties of Dromona, and had been brought by a 
messenger from the ‘Tower in London, It was a very remarkable 
document. ‘The words, *‘attainted,” or “ beheaded,” were annexed to 
the names of more than half the members of this ilustrious house. 

The love of Ircland appears to have been a tamily disease, and to 
have descended to the untortunate Lord Edward as a malady of the 
heart, although the sanguinary record of the virtues of his house did 
not include his name; but it was impossible to look upon that memorial 
of the scaffold, without recalling the memory of the celebrated person 
Whose failure constituted so large a portion of his erune. It may be 
readily imagined, that when - — of Leister returned to Ireland, 

after having attained his full age, in order to take possession of his 
estates, he was an obje ct of or oak national interest. The associations 
connected with his name, had alre: uly secured him the partialities of 
the country. His frank and open air, the unaffected urbanity of his 
manners, the kindness and cordi: dity which distinguished his ‘addre ‘SS, 
and an expression of dignified good nature in his physioguomy, brought 
back the recollection of Lord Edward, and gave to his young kinsman 
a share in the affectionate respect with which the euilty patriotism of 
that chivalrous nobleman is regarded in Ireland. Few were suilici- 
ently rash to desire that the Duke of Leinster should engage in an 
enterprise so little likely to be successful, as that which cost Lord 
Mdward his life. Almost all men had become sensible of the hopeless- 
ness of such an undertaking: but it was expected that, while the chicf 
ofthe house of Fitzgerald would abstain from any criminally adven- 
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turous speculation, he would, aotwithstanding, place himself at the 
head of the popular party, that he would rally round lim the friends o1 
the — that he would extend to cood principles thie authority ot 
his rank, and rescue the spirit of Jrish whigveism from the seoft With 
wai h it had been the fashion 1 the hicher cireles to deride i. A 
scope ot political usetulness was unquestionably given to the Duke, 
It would have been easy for him to raise up a legitimate and salutary 
Opposition to the abuses of the local government, which were at that 
time ¢ KCESSIVE, and to have awed the vice rev al despotis m oft the Duke 
of Richmond into moderation. ‘There was enough of public virtue 
left among the aristocracy, to turn it to good practical account, if there 
had been any man capable of viving it a direction; and of all others, 
the young Duke of Leinster, irom his paramount rank and hereditary 
station, seemed to be calculated te take the honourable lead. What 
might not a Duke of Leinster, with even ordinary abilities, and with 
an active, steadfast, and energetic mind, accomplish in this country? 
Hemight place himself at once in the front of a vast and ardent popu- 
lation, and become not only the protector of the Catholics, but th 
director of the whole body of liberal Protestants in Ireland. The 
distinctions of sect would, under his influence, be merged in the com- 


munity of country, and all religious animosities give way to a con- 
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prehensive and philoso phical sentiment of nationality. Tle wou 
be the point of contact, at which the contending factions night meet, 
and cohere together. Elis rank and property would attract: the men 
who profess ihiberal opinions as much out of fashion as out of pn 
dice; while the democratic parts would find in his name and blood a 
sufficient) guarantee for his lidelity to Treland. Havine been once 
associated in a stricter intimacy, it is likely thatthe enthusiasts ov both 
sides would lay down a large portion of their antipathies, and acquir 
a feeling of forbearance towards each other. Partisanship would ina 
little time subside, and Catholics and Orangemen would enter into a pa- 
cific confederacy tor the public good. Such a junction, formed wod 
the auspices of a Duke of Leinster, would secure to him the respect oi 
a wise and the fears of a corrupt administration. His opinions among 
the hereditary counsellors of the crown would carry a paramount 
authority. Elis voice in the senate would be that of seven millions ot 
his tellow countrymen; Ireland would speak through him. ‘The con- 
sciousness of the minister, that in times of difficulty and of danger 
the Trish people could readily tind a man who would insist upon Jus- 
tice—who sustained by a united population, could ensure whatever he 
required, would instruct the most arbitrary statesman in the anticipat- 
ing wisdom of concession. — [t is difficult to conceive a more lofty ora 
more useful part, than that which it would be easy fora Puke of 
Leinster to pe rform; and the facility with which this ideal picture one 
be reahzed, induces the more regret, that a person surrounded with su h 
numerous opportunities of doing good, should have omitted the ms n- 
did occasions thrown by birth and fortune in his way. He has volum- 
tarily consigned himself to oblivion. : 

It required, indeed, that he should make a sort of effort to be 
gotten. He has at last succeeded in sinking out of the recollection ot 
the public. He has, if f may so say, dived into Lethe, from which he 
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hardly ever litts his head. The first injudicious step which he adopted 
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was the sale of his magnificent mansion in Merion Square. It sur- 
passes any private residence in London, and rather resembles the palace 
of a Venetian senator, than the house of a British subject. ‘That vast 
structure, upon whie h enormous sums had been e xpe nded by his father, 
Was a perpetuy il intimation of the lnport. ince of the Duke, jas long as it 
was called Leinster Hlouse: but after he had sold it to the Dublin 
Society, and its original designation was laid aside, a memorial of the 
family Was Ww anting, Which the Duke's political conduct was not cal- 
culated to supply. He was not contented with this disposal of his 
family mansion, but took a small house in Dominick-street, which he 
dignified with the appellation of the Duke of Leinster's Otfice. Many 
ascribed the sale of his palace (for such it might be called) to a penu- 
rious tendency; but, although the Duke is a prudent man, he is not, I 
believe, addicted to that most ionoble of all vices, and avarice forms no 
part of his character. The truth is, that the Dake of Leinster is wholly 
insensible to fame; and such is his aversion to publicity, that | could 
never bring myself to give any crelit to the statement in Harrict Wil- 
son’s Memoirs, that his Grace was in the habit of standing behind her 
carriage. Ele has such a horror of the general eye, that [I hold it to be 
mn possible that he ceula ever have achieved a picce of such open and 
undisguised gallantry as the modern Aspasia has been pleased to as- 
cribe to him. After having sold his house, the Duke retired to the 
woods and solitudes of Carton. There he buried himself trom the in- 
speetion, and gradually dropped out of the notice of the country. Hav- 
Ig a turn for mechanies, he provided himselt with a large assortment 
of carpenter's tools, and beguiled the tedium of existence with occupa- 
tions by which his arms were put into requisition, ‘There is not a 
better sawyer in the county of Kildare. As you wander through the 
forests on his demesne, you occasionally mect a vigorous young wood- 
man, with his shirt tucked up to his shoulders, while he lays the axe 
to the trunk of seme lofty tree, that totters beneath his stroke. On 
approaching, you perceive a handsome face, flushed with exercise and 
health, and covered with perspiration. Should you enter into conver- 
sation with him, he will throw off a few jovi al words betwixt every 
descent of the axe; and, if he should pause in his task for breath, will 
hail you in the tone of good-humoured fellowship. Ile sets to his 
work again; while you pursue your path through the woodlands, and 
hear from the ranger of the forest that you have just seen no less a 
person than his Grace himself. In the midst of these innocent em- 
ployments, the Duke of Leinster passes away a lite which ought to 
be devoted to higher purposes. It is with the utmost diflicul: ty that 
he is occasion: lly dragged out of his retreat, and consents, some once a 
year, to fill the chair at a public meeting. But he takes no part in the 
delibe ‘rations or the measures of popular assemblies, for which he en- 
tertains an unaffected distaste, and hurries back to his dome stic ocen- 
pations again. ‘The result has been, that he not only holds no place in 
the public estimation beyond that which his private virtues confer upon 
him, but he is without any influence at the Castle. Shortly after 
Lord Wellesley came to Trel. and, the Duke called to pay his respects to 
his E xcellency, who sent him an intimation, that he was at the inoment 
too busily engaged to sce him, but that, in case he called again, he 


should be h: appy to receive his Grace. 
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At the T'abinet Ball (from which I have made a wide digression, ints 
somewhat too serious, if not extrancous matter), it Was easy to obserys 
that the Duke of Leinster, surrounded as he was by all the provincia] 
rank and wealth of Dublin, was not an object of much public concern 
As be mingled among the various circles in the saloon, some person, 
who chanced to know him, just mentioned,—* There is the Duk. 
Leinster: while his Grace, neither attracting, nor caring for any fur 
ther notice, passed on without heed to some other part of the room. 
How ditherent an inpression would he have produc ed, had he taken the 
more active and itr pid pa rf, to which hits fortunes appear d to INVite 
hin! ‘Phe mock re: ye: ty of a lord-heutenant would tade at once betore 
hin. ‘The representative of a nation would stand superior to the de- 
legate of the king. Butin drawing this contrast, it ould be an Injustic 
not toadd, that after all, the Duke of Leinster has a right to make a 
selection of happiness for himsclf. Ile has no ambition. Nature has 
not mixed that mounting quality in his blood, which teaches men to 
aspire to greatness, and makes them impatient of subordination. — It hi 
is deficient in energy, and is without the temperament necessary me 
hich enterprise, he is adorned by many ge ‘ntle and, perhaps, redeeni 
virtues. This life is blameless in every domestic relation ; and if we ! 
not admired, he is prized, at least by all those who are acquainted with 
him. He looks, and Pam convinced he ts, an exceedingly happy man; 
and has at all events one of the chief means of felicity, in the amiable 
and accomplished woman to whom he ts united. 

The Duchess of Leinster accompanied her husband to the Tabinet 
Ball, This excellent lady is one of the daughters of Lord Elarrington, 
She has been some years married to the Duke, and has the reputation 
of being a most aflectionate mother and wife. Although an English- 
woman, she prefers Ireland to her own country, and has never seduced 
her husband into absenteeism. Lady Morgan should make a heroine 
other. Few persons are more esteemed and loved than she is. There 
isacharm in her kind and good-hearted manners, which engages the 
paruality of those about her, and converts that respect which is due to 
her station, into regard. [have never seen any lady of her distinction 
in society so wholly tree from assumption. There is the enchantment 
of sincerity in her sweet demeanour, which, in the manners of the great, 
is above every other charm. She ts not beautiful; but there is about 
her, 

——* Something than beauty dearer, 
That fora fice not beautiful does more 
Than beauty for the fairest face can do.” 


A look of benignity, united with a pleasant and vivacious smile, makes 
you forget a certain want of regularity in her features. [ do not quite 
like her de poriment and gait. ‘There seems to be a weakness in her 
lhobs, whien pre vents asteadiness and measure of movement, necessary 
fur a perfect gracefulness of head. But ic is only after a minute ob- 
servation, made in the spirit Which is “ fothing if not critical,” that an\ 
such imperte ctions are discerned, and they are speedily forgotten in the 
teeling of kindness which her noble centlenc ss cannot fail to produce. 

It was amusing to observe the contrast between the unostentatious 

affability of her Grace, and the factitious loftiness of the other titled 
patronesses of the ball. Lady Wellesley had nominated a certain 
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yumber of vice-presidents cf the dance, who were directed to appear 
with a head-dress of ostrich-feathers, by way of distinguishig them 
from the ladies to whom that high function had not been confided. 
Accordingly, about a dozen hea: Is, stuck with a profusion of waving 
plumage, litted their n ridding honours above the crowd. ‘These 
reminded me of the Mexican princesses in prints of Montezuma’s 
court, Which LT have seen in’ the Elistory of New Spain. ‘Phe ab- 
sence of any superfluity of attire, did not make the resemblance less 
striking. It was pleasant to observe the authoritative simper with 
which they discharged their high- -plumed office, and intimated the im- 
port ant part which they were appointed to pk iy In this fantastic scene, 
Upon the vulgar in the crowd, such as the wives of rich burghers, of 
opulent attorneys, and of stufl-gown lawyers, they looked with ineffable 
disdain; and even to the fat consorts of the alderme n, they scarcely ex- 
tended a smile of supercilious recognition. Busily engaged among the 
latter, L observed Mr. Henry Grattan, who was then a ‘eendiless. and 
is now a representative of the city of Dublin. ‘This gentleman was not 
alittle strennous at the Tabinct Ball, in his attentions to the ladies, 
both young and elderly, of the Corporation. He had, upon a former 
occasion, been defeated by Master Ellis, through the influcnce of the 
civic authorities, and was determined to anes the leading members 
of the powerful body by which he had been suece sstully Oppose ‘dd. dle 
is a singular example of perseverance, and, I rejoice to add, of success, 
in the steadfast pursnit of an honourable object. His name, the vene- 
ration in which his father’s memory ts so justly held by every true 
lover of his country, and the earnest which he has himself alre sadly given 
ofeminent abilities, and of public virtue, gather much of the popular 


solicitude about him, and render his career in parliament a matter of 


interesting speculation. Some mention of this young senator, whose 
foot is yet upon the threshold of the Hlouse, may not be im Ippropri ate. 

“Tlow widely,” the reader may say, “do you deviate from the Tabinet 
Ball!” Beit so. [set down my thoughts as they flow carelessly from 
my pen. . 


A word or two then of Mr. Henry Grattan. ile ts the second son of 


the great Irishman, of whom it may be so justly said : 


Magnum et venerabile nomen, 
Gentibus, et nostra multum quod prodeat urbi. 


His father took from the earliest period the most anxious care of his 
mind, upon which he set a high value. I have been assured by a 
gentleman, whose authority I could not fur a moment question, that 
the late Mr. Grattan, in presenting his son to his tutor at Trinity Col- 
lege, expressed his conviction of his superior qualifications, and said, 
that he hoped to leave ‘‘ his Henry” as a noble bequest to his country. 
The great patriot saw in the mind of band son what Doctor vines in calls 

“the latent possibilitic s of excellence: and he was anxious, as well 


from a national as from a parental feeling to brine them (orth. Mr. 


Henry Gr attan, wile in college, enjoycd the double advantage of an 
excellent system of public edueation, and of having a done sue pattern 
of the admirable in elo quence and in = iotisin perpetually before his 
eyes. His career in the University was highly honourable; and in the 
Historical Society, which, if it were nota school of genuine oratory, was 


at all events a usetul nursert V of declamation. obt: ined universal plan 
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dits. Hfaving taken his degrees with credit, he entered the Temple, 
and went through the usual masticating process, by which the British 
youth are initiated into the mysteries of the law. He became, while 
in London, a member of the society called ‘ The Academic,” which 
holds debates upon all the entities, and distinguished himself by a force 
and strenuousness of elocution to which that debating association was 
little accustomed. Upon his return to Dublin, after having gone 
through his two years’ noviciate, and eaten his way to the Bar, he de- 
dicated himself to political rather than to forensic pursuits. His iilus- 
trious father had been unkindly, and, in my judgment, ungratefully 
treated by the Irish Catholics. Mr. Henry Grattan resented these in- 
juries, with more asperity than it was perhaps judicious to have ex- 
pressed, and involved himself in some personal altercations, which are 
now happily forgotten. Having a turn fer composition, but not being 
sufliciently versed in the arts of vituperative insinuation, he published 
one or two articles in the ‘* Evening Post,” of too undisguised a kind, 
against the Duke of Richmond, which produced a prosecution. He 
had a narrow escape from the tangs of Mr. Saurin, and was, I believe, 
obliged to remunerate the p.oprietor of the newspaper at no little cost. 
The great aggravation of his satire was its truth. His celebrated 


father was, it 1s understood, a good deal annoyed by the results of 


these first essays in invective, which obliged him to pay to the King a 
portion of what he had received from the people. Until his death, his 
son did not come directly forward upon the political stage ; but when 
that great man had been deposited in Westminster Abbey, (neither 
Grattan nor Curran are buried in Irish earth,) his son offered himself as 
a candidate for the representation of the city of Dublin. It ought to have 
descended to him as an inheritance. He appeared on the hustings with 
the incomparable services of his illustrious father as his advocate. He 
combined with the legitimate claims derived from so illustrious a name, 
great personal merit. Yet so high ran the prejudices of party, that 
Master Ellis, whose only title arose from his hostility to the Catholics, 
was preferred to him, and the services of the best and most lotty- 
minded Irishman that ever lived were shamefully forgotten. Paintul 
as such a defeat unquestionably was, he did not relinquish the object 
on which his heart was set, and having ascertained that a number of Ko- 
man Catholics had omitted to register their freeholds, by his own personal 
exertions, and by individual application, he created such a counteraction 
to the suffrages of the freemen, that at the last election he was returned 
for the city. He did not, at the same time, omit any effort to disarm the 
corporators of their prejudices, and by every species of legitimate assl- 
duity endeavoured to charm their antipathies away. He accordingly 
paid to the Orange potentates of the Corporation a diligent and obse- 
quious attention. I observed him actively engaged in this part of his 
vocation at the Tabinet Bail. No man laughed more loudly at certain 
reminiscences from ‘Joe Miller,” which Alderman was pouring, 
as original anecdotes, into hisear. ‘Che new and graceful pleasantry o! 
the worthy corporator appeared to throw Mr. Grattan into convulsions 
of merriment, though now and then, in the intervals of laughter, I could 
perceive an expression of weariness coming over his face, and that effort 
over the oscitating organs, with which an incipient yawn is smothered 
and kept in. My attention was suddenly diverted from this political 
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téte-a-tele, by an ejaculation of ennui, which was uttered by a young 
English officer, who was lounging, with two of his military compatriots, 
through the room. ‘This triumvi irate of coxcombs trailed themselves, 
with an affected listlessness, along, and vented their depreciation of 
Ireland, in elaborately English intonations. ‘They were apparently 
anxious to give intimation of their superior country ; for they put more 
of their national accent into their voices than well-bred Englishmen are 
accustomed to do, and seemed vain of the anti-lrish drawl, in which 
the spirit of mingled tedium and of derision was expressed. One of 
them was a handsome and well-formed fellow, the manliness of whose 
person made a singular contrast with the artificial effeminacy with 
which his countenance was invested. He lisped in a deep guttural 
voice, and play€d with his whiskers as if they were the bow-strings of 
Cupid. Iwas not a little amused by the languid complacency with 
which this athletic Narcissus seemed to contemplate himself. [lis 
companion on the right, was the exact reverse of the captain in manner 
and in aspect; for, with a feeble and fragile form, and the cheek of a 
woman, he put on an air of warlike defiance, and looked as Madame 
Vestris would in the part of Pistol. The other was a huge booby in 
gold and searlet, with great meanless eyes falling out of their sockets, 
and with features thrown in a chaos together. His business appeared 
to be to grin at the captain’s wit, and turn up a pair of dilated nostrils, 
through which he snorted his disdain of Ireland. ‘These gentlemen 
were joined by an old ollicer, who was evidently a man of rank, before 
whom they immediately assumed an aspect of deference: like them- 
selves he was an Englishman, but of a very different sort. He had the 
marks of long service on his face, which was of a strongly martial cast. 
There was no exhibition of haughty fierceness in his air; but his fine 
intelligent eye had that calm intensity of observation which denotes the 
“coup-d'ceil militaire.” His features were aquiline, his colour was 
tinged by the Spanish sun, and his physiognomy united great natural 
sweetness of expression with the familiar habitsof command. He said 
that he had been greatly delighted with all that he had seen, and had no 
notion that Dublin could produce such a display of elegance, opulence, 
and beauty. He rallied his young friends upon the loss of their hearts, 
and the likelihood of their carrying back Irish wives to England. 
Against the possibilities of such a misadventure in matrimony they 
vehemently protested, and enlarged upon the huge feet and monstrosi- 
ties of ankle exhibited by the Irish fair. A ponderous lady, the wife 
of an honest burgher, was bouncing at the moment through the mazes 
of the third set, and seemed to be in that interesting condition which a 
lady of fashion, in “The Vicar of Wakefield,” describes as being “ all 
over in a muck of sweat.” ‘To make the matter worse, she took 
it into her head that the officers had selected her as an object of 
admiration; and throwing a look of greasy amativeness into her face, 
renewed her efforts at the graceful with a desperate agility. I felt 
some mortification at the opportunity for ridicule, which was afforded 
to the young Englishmen by this piece of animated corpulency ; but [ 
was relieved by the elder officer, who pointed to a young lady in an 
adjoining circle of dancers, whom it was only necessary to look at 
for an instant, in order to feel the influence which perfect beauty will 
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create in the rudest mind. With all their disposition to find fault, the 
party of military critics at once admitted that the taste of the old col. 
nel could not be impeached, and that such a face and figure would 
almost justify the violation of the regimental rule, ‘not to marry in 
Ireland.” ‘The impression produced by the girl whom the venerable 


veteran had selected, diverted my attention from the commentaries of 
the English officers. ‘Tough not tall, her figure had the perfection of 


youthful symmetry. Hler hmbs were of the finest mould, and with 
the round plun upness of health, united an aerial lightness and grace, 


The beautiful epithet which Prospero applies to the sweet minister of 


hie spells, scemed to belong to this fascinating person, who looked as 

“delicate” as Ariel. Her dress was s imple : it consisted merely of a pink 
tabinet, without decoration. A wreath of flowers bound the black hair, 
the ringlets of which just shaded the marble of her forehead, but fell in 
“ambrosial plenty” behind. Her features, although somewhat minute, 
had the Siddonian character. Thought and sensibility were mingled 
like the white and red roses in her check. Her eyes were of the finest 
black; but, although they were both sweet and brilliant, there was an 
expression about them which I was at first at some loss to define. | 
afterwards perceived that it arose merely from a shortness of sight. I 
could have remained, as Oroonoko says, gazing “ whole nights” upon 
her, when happily, perhaps, for as much heart as yet abides ‘within me, 
her chaperon warned her, at the conelusion of the dance, that it was 
time to retire. ‘The morning, indeed, had just begun to show a face 
scarcely more beautiful, and, as if jealous of such a rival as Miss 
O’C. , admonished her to depart. She drew her shawl round 
her bosom, with a grace which Canova should have turned to marble, 
and disappeared amidst the crowd who were pouring out of the room. 
I remained for some moments in that state of reverie, which, in my 
younger days, I mistook for romanee, with the image of the lady 
before me. I was roused from my dream, however, by the recollection 
that LT was past thirty, and that it was five o ‘clock: ‘The company 
were gone. I stood alone, where hundreds had recently met in a 





joyous and brilliant concourse ; and I felt how justly, as well as beauti- 


fully, Moore has compared the recollections of our youth to the sensa- 
tions of one 


“©Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, 
Whose lights are fled, 
Whose garlands dead, 
And all but he departed :— 
Thus in the sully night, ere slumber’s chain has bound mic, 
Sad memory brings the light of other days around me.’ 
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ADVENTURES OF AN ENGLISH OFFICER IN GREECE. 
NO. Il. 


On the 15th of June, 1 was informed that there had been a serious quarrel 
in the fortress ; that Trelawney was dangerously wounded, Fenton shot, and 
Whitcombe detained a prisoner! I determined instantly to go there ; Vangeli 
proposed to accompany me, and Goura was to send an escort with us. To 
this 1 could make no objection; though [ afterwards found that Goura’s 
captain expected to gain admission in the cave, by his asking me if I thought 
«we? should succeed in getting in. This was a fortunate hint. I pushed 
on with all possible speed : it rained in torrents, which rendered the rugged and 
stony paths still more difficult. As night came on, it thundered and light- 
ened tremendously. My party consisted of Giuseppe, one soldier, and a lad, 
my pipe-bearer; Vangeli’s, of about ten men. It was proposed to halt at 
the village at the foot of the mountain ; but I determined to lead them on 
to the Church of San Georgio. 

Giuseppe had heard them say they would oppose my going in, if they 
were not admitted too. In the temporary dispersion of our party as we crossed 
the defile and mounted the steep ascent, | desired my pipe-bearer to tell 
Giuseppe I was gone on, and immediately dashed into a thick underwood, 
making my way alone towards the cave, which I reached before daybreak. 
Fearing to disturb ‘T'relawney, I entered a peasant’s rocky dwelling at the foot 
of the battlements, and waited till morning, when I found my friend sup- 
ported on a couch with his wife and mother by his side. « Ah, II » how 
are you?” he said on seeing me. [His wounds were indeed severe, so much 
so, that had he not possessed the strongest constitution, he could not possibly 
have survived them. One ball had entered the back of the neck, and turning 
upwards, came out of his mouth, being stopped by his teeth, one of which 
it knocked out. The other ball entered lower, and lodged in his right 
breast. It was now the fifth day since he had received the wounds, and he 
was looking much better than could be expected, although in great pain and 
unable to Ae His voice was still strong, and he spoke without great difli- 
culty, though his lungs were evidently aflected. ‘To obtain medical assist- 
ance, became the main object; and I resolved to go — to Napoli, in 
order that I might procure a surgeon on whom we could rely. Kariaskaki 
had despatched a message to say he would send the only surgeon then in the 
camp ; ee he had not arrived, and had he done so, we could not confidently 
rely on his good faith. A practitioner in the healing art (a caloyer of a 
neighbouring monastery) declined attending, from fear of incurring Goura’s 
displeasure. 

On inquiry, I learnt that there had been no quarrel; on the contrary, 
since Whitcombe’s arrival, the time had passed in feasting and merriment. 
Fenton, Whitcombe, and Trelawney, had all dined together the preceding 
Saturday ; and after dinner, proposed firing at a mark, and accordingly fixed 
one at one end of the battlements, and posted themselves at the other close 
by Trelawney’s house, who was sitting on the veranda, looking on. The 

asked Cameron to join them, who took one shot with his rifle, and then left 
them and went to the upper part of the cave. ‘They were then alone with 
Trelawney : they were firing with carbines. Trelawney said, laughing, “ I 
would beat you both with my pistol ;” and placed himself to take his aim. 
Fenton and Whitcombe stood close behind him. On drawing the trigger of 
his own pistol, he received two balls in his back, when he staggered to 
the wall without falling, and exclaimed ‘‘ Whitcombe, or somebody, shot 
me!” Fenton, with the greatest apparent anxiety, came up and supported 
him, saying, “Do you think he did it on purpose ?—I'll shoot him ;’”? and 
offered to > i Trelawney’s other pistol from his belt. Luckily, Trelawney 
put his hand off. Whitcombe ran instantly from the spot, and locked him- 
self into Ulysses’s house, then occupied by Fenton, which hung inimediately 
over the landing-place of the ladders. The soldiers now came up, and Tre- 
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lawney was borne to his house. Fenton still continued his attentions, 
Prelawney had not any suspicion of him. Wohitcombe’s carbine was foy 
discharged 

Penton’s fate was at hand. As he left Trelawney to go towards his owy 
house, Cameron and the ‘Turk, Mustay hao, fired at him from the uppe; 
part of the cave, and killed him on the spot! He died without a gr 
one of the balls having passed through his breast. 
‘* Round he spun, and down he fell, 
Po the last an intidel.” 

It now was discovered that Whitcombe had made hisescape, having, by means 
of his turban, which he untwisted and fastened to the bars of a casement, 


lowered himself to the ladders; and bad got down the mountain as far 


the Church of San Georgio, where he was overtaken by a lad who had bi 
tn Fenton's service, and by whom he was brought back without resistance 


"Phe men now fastened a rope round his neck, and, with guns presented to 
his breast, desired him to make his contession. He asserted his innocence; 
said it was a plot concerted between Kariaskaki, Fenton, and myself; t 


hy I) id i oth ne to do VN ith It; and, inal I ig eres his lite. On seeing ken- 
tom's body, he threw himself down and we p cover him. 

Cameron was the most single-hearted fellow in existence. I was amused 
at his explaining his pery lexity atthe supy wosition | could have been con- 
cerned in sucha transaction; though it must be confessed that my unex: 
pected appearance at the cave, my being now a government captain, and my 
correspondence with Fenton while wah Karaskaka, afl tended to mak 
\\ hit ombe’s assertion very plausible, and the men natur ally suspected te. 
an I Trelawn y been hath l, there was some chance | might have been shot 

hmv arris rk Th. two notes Fenton had written me were in my havresa 
at avillage on Mount Parnassus, where our baggage had been posted, We 
looked over Fenton’s things for my ANSWeTs , but could not tind them. 

Cameron had lone sus pected Fenton's mentions : : he had been employed 
for two days before in beating down balls of a larzer calibre to fit a sinaller 

un; which he was doing, he said, to fit Whiteombe’s carbine. When 
Cameron joined these two worthies In firing at the mark, he observed them 
both, particularly Whitcombe, looking pale and agitated. TL asked him why 
he had not mentioned his suspicions to Trelawney. He answered, * that 
Trelawney would not have credited them; and he should, most probably, 
have bad his brains blown out for his pains.” Besides’ the chief’s family and 
‘Trelawney, the only constant inhabitants of the eave, were Fenton, Cameron, 
Favor, Mustaphao, an Albanian Turk, and another old retainer ot Ulysses, 
and two lads in Fenton’s service. “Prelawney and Cameron out of the way 
the othe rs, who all dreaded Fenton, would not have offered much resistance 

Fenton’s previous intrigues with Mavrocordato, of which the death ot 
. lysses and Trelawney was the avowed object, naturally fixed suspicion on 

hat Fanariot as the instiga tor and primum motile of the entire transaction 
It remains, however, in some degree a mystery. Fenton, who might have 
olved it, lies buried beneath the battlements of the cave—his crimes his 
monumental stone. 

Young Whiteombe had written a letter to me, which I read to Trelawney. 
I: contained chiefly protestations of innocence, avowing that Fenton had 
done every thing to poison his mind agains t Trelawney. I now went to the 
young prisoner, who was in Ulysses’s house. He was lying asleep in a 
ipote; but, as | approached him, he awoke, and, on recovering himself, 

words were, “See what you have brought me to, by advising me 
come to the eave.” (LP certainly did not advise him to accept Trelawney’s 
mvVetation, to m tke such use as he had of his hos sputality.) It ap peared that 
Fenton bad told him he considered Trelawney a traitor to Ulysses, and that 
he had sent messengers to res ns to inform the chief of his suspicion, an 


that he only Walted for tuthority MON him to shoot Prelawney for a traitol 
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To young Whitcombe he held out brilliant prospects of the influence they 
would have in commanding the fortress, and in possessing its treasures and 
women; and thus he arttully made him the dupe of his purpose. 

Three days after the above event, U lysses, who might yet have saved 
Greece, fell a victim to the treachery and inveterate malice of his enemies 
he was basely assassinated at ¢ \thens, with which place Fenton had been re- 
cently in repeated communication. 

Tine day now drawing to aclose, I took leave of my wounded friend, 
full expectation of soon bringing him a surgeon, which then appeared ree 
only hope of saving hus life. Trelawney had said 1 was like bis vampyre. 
| had, indeed, brought him nothing but mistortunes. Before ] knew him, 
lost bis money, which was carried away in the Getuririver ; my English ser- 

ant Martin, whom | hadleft with him, ‘disap peared, on being sent to Hydra, 

vith his baggage and papers; and my visiting the cave, prevented Fenton 
from J ei tht the Turks, as on that very day he intended to have done. In 
the evening of Thursday, the loth of June, 1425, LT lett Trelawney. 

listill rained, and the day was nearly at a close, as I joined Signor Giu- 
seppe, who, with my two men, had been anxious sly awaiting intelligence from 
meatthe church of San Geweim where I had left them the night before. 
Captam Vangel and his party had retired to the village ; but though they did 
not seem pleased at my having stolen a march on them, very little had been 
said, At the village we found Vangeli with his brother. I gave them a very 
piesee account of Trelawney’s state of health, and told them I proposed 

x tO N: dp oli. | trusted to the celertty of ny inovements to avoid any ob- 
strucuon on the part of Geura ; and having procured amule, by ‘Trelawney’s 
order, from the protos of the village, 1 left Vangeli, and took the road to Dy- 
stoma, leaving our camp about a day’s march to their right. But the rain, 
which now fell in torrents, and the extreme darkness of the night, rendered it 
ne xt to impossible to make our way through such execrable paths ; and after 
about iwo hours’ march, we sought shelter in a ruined church, where we 
attempted to make a fire, but found the smoke unbearable, which, added to 
more than usual swarms of vermin, fairly dislodged us. We were lying 
down, for an hour or two’s sleep, outside the walls, when we heard the 
sound of voices and approaching footsteps. A party of ‘Turks, we thought, 
beyond doubt. Our guns were quickly ready ; and, posting ourselves near 
the entrance of the chure h, we prepared to receive the new comers, whether 
friend or foe. ** Tovsv @3ae3"’ the Greek challenge of, “* Who goes there?” was 
now given, il arsine by the same query repeated by the stranger party. 
A Greek possesses intuitively the most acute and ready perception: and 
Demo, one of my men, instantly pronounced them Greeks ; and though that 

did not co mplete ‘ly establish then as friends, yet finding they had the ‘advan- 
tage of numbers [bade them welcome, making a merit of what was rather a 
matter of necessity. ‘They said they were a foraging party of Kariaskaki’s, 
but their knapsacks (not like those of our soldiers, strapped in due order on 
their backs, but bags slung and carried under cover of their capote, over one 
sheulder) indicated they had another destination ; and they could have no 
other objec ct but to desert to the Turks, the way they were taking. ‘There 
were filteen of them, and a most ruflitan-like band, and we were but five; 
the odds were, therefore, three to one in numbers, had they any hostile inten- 
tions. Having now more hands, we collected wood enough to light a fire in 
the rain, at which I posted myself with them, forming the usual Cross- 
legged circle round it; and after entering gaily into conversation with this 
amiable coterie, I slept an hour or two ona heap of stones, and then, with the 
first glimpse of dawn, we continued our march. On reac hing Dystoma, now 
nearly deserted by the inhabitants, [ learned there was a caique at Aspra 
St pitia, where we gained the sea-shore. ‘There were no other boats to be ob- 
tained but those which crossed the gulf Jaden with supplies of corn for our 
camp, and we were obliged, which | would rather have avoided, to go to 
the magazines where the commissariat was carried on. The wind was not 
fair, and there were no hopes of sailing that day. 
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Saturday, 18th. ‘The whole day passed before the boat would sail, as ther 
were — of soldiers and people going over; and when our calque pur 
off, we had only room to stand on dec k, while the sides of our fragile bart 
were ne mere ona level with the water. A breeze springing up, caused a scen 
of perfect confusion, as hk. “od of the men began wringing their hands, insis 


ing on returning, and imploring all the samts in the calendar. ‘The sudde 
squalls coming from the mountams, make the gulf of Le ‘panto, at times, 


really dangerous ; and once before, crossing with a party of Ulysses’s sol. 


diery, we tarrowly escaped, and only by running our boat on shore, which 
we were fortunate enoug sh to make. The wind dying away, We proceeded 
slowly, by help of oars, along the bay of ¢ ‘orinth, and it was past mi d day, 
on Sund: ay when we landed. ‘The first thing | heard was, that Ulysses was 
dead. At first i doubted the dismal udings ; but, on going to the command. 
ant’s, L learned there was no room for doubt. Ulysses’s death was as true as 
1 believe the reported manner of it was false.* Ulysses was murdered at 
Athens, three days after Trelawney’s attempted assassination ; and curse oy 
him who bears the guilt! It was evening ere I could get horses, and during 
the night we lost our road. 

Monday, 20th. On entering Napoli, alinost the first person I met was 
Jarvis the Americon. ‘The atlair of the cave was known. I told Jarvis | 
was going on to my house at Gastounl; for | knew him as an agent of Mav- 
rocordato, to whom he would not fail to report my arrival. T could not find 
Doctor Tyndall for some time. We then azreed to leave Napoli the next day, 
as it would be requis site lor the Doctor to obcain a passport to leave the town 
(a new regulation since lt had been at head-quarters, or IL would not have 
ventured within the walls.) TI again met Col. Fabvier, and he was amused at 
iny appearance, for my fustinella was black with dirt, and, to an European 
eye, contrasted ridiculously with my gay gold- laced jacket and silk turban. 
I dined with him and Count Pozzo, and the time passed quickly in recount- 
ing our adventures since we had parted at Malta. Fabvier was then waiting 
the tardy and procrastin iting determination of the government to appoint him 
to the command of the skelet ton, or rather embryo, of the solitary existing 
regiment of regulars. 

—— 2ist. Phe next day, having made purchases of different articles 
for ‘Trelawney, which were necessary to aid his recovery, I prepared to 
depart, and went out of the town. After passing the guard, missed 
Tyndall, and returning, found him detained by the sentinel, who had been 
ordered to stop him by Adam Ducas, minister of war, who happene: | to 
be walking on the ramparts above the gate, at the very moment of our 
passing. I went inst: intly to speak to him, and following him to his house, 
where he had retired, demanded the reason of Doctor Tyndall’s detention, 
who was leaving the town with me. He begzed me to remain there a few 
moments, when he left the room. After some time I was requested to go 
to the polic e-otlice, which was crowded with soldiers, and I was there told 
L was myself arrested, by order of the Government, for having left the camp 
without leave. Leave a GreeA camp without leave! There was not a 
shadow of excuse in such a here unheard-of proceeding. I cocked and 
drew a pistol from my belt. Had there been a gesture made to attack me, I 
should have used it; but the minister of police coming up to me, implored 
me to surrender. 1 reallysaw no use in taking the lives of the w setches who 
surrounded me, or of losing my own without any reason, and I threw the 
pistol down ; and then, for very vexation, burst into tears; and then, enraged 
at having done so, I ag. tin thought of foreing my passage ; but on Tynda II's 
coming in T remembered the first object was to procure ‘Trek: awnhey a surycoll 
l myself could be of no use to him, or I should not have left the cave when 
I was there. ‘Tyndall theretore went to Mavrocordato, and represented 
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che injurious treatment he had received, as a foreigner, in beingdetai ned from 
woing to aid his countryman, who had fallen a victim to private treachery ; 
Mavrocordato of course very politicly agreed with him, and said it was na- 
tural he should go pour sauver son compatriote. He professed, instead of 
wishing to impede his progress, to be willing to render him every facility, 
and assured him that the government would afford an escort for his jousuey ; 
which amicable disposition was greatly called forth by TPyndall’s hint that 
he might be able to negottate with ‘Trelawney to give up possession of the 
cave. ‘Tyndall also begged to have at least one of my men to accompany 
him, not placing implicit faith on the government escort. even that was at 
frst denied ; but it was finally settled he was to go the next day, while | was 
to remain in durance vile, solacing myself, however, that IT had succeeded in 
procuring a surgeon for Trelawney. I now amused myself in venting, in 
most unqualified terms, my indignation, at being contined on so frivolous a 
charge ; and desired the minister of police to tell Mavrocordato I fully ex- 
pected some attempt on his part to make me. his next victim. Having 
written him a letter to the same eflect, | demanded of the government to be 
either tried or set at liberty, Hlad they (considering Ulysses as a rebel) 
arrested me on the suspicion of favouring his party, they would have been 
nearer the mark. Twas now tna novel situation, a prisoner in a little stone 
room, looking into a walled court-yard. My companions were a man confined 
fora murder he had just commitied, another for a robbery, and the third was 
a captain of Ulysses, who had joined the ‘Turks. “The minister of police, no 
thanks to the government, had indeed the politeness to send me a mattress 
of his own; but the host of fleas that infested the room made it useless, and 
I slept out in the yard, which was not so far any great hardship to me, as I 
had so long been used to make the ground my couch. IT now applied to the 
minister of war to demand rations for myself aad men; and on their being 
refused, | wrote to Mavrocordato, to ask how he reconciled the inconsistency 
of my being arrested and detained as an oflicer in their service, ona charge 
of a breach of discipline, at the same time that I was refused rations. Se- 
veral of my friends taking up my cause, Emanuel Nalergi, chiefly through 
Colleti’s influence, obtained ieave for me to quit my prison for his house, he 
making himself responsible for my appearance. As every thing depended on 
Tyndall’s arriving, without obstruction, atthe cave, I did not hesitate an in- 
stant to go on my parole, as my not doing so would evidently indicate an in- 
tention to attempt to regain the cave, which was what they were resolved to 
prevent. Any endeavour to doso, before ‘Tyndall had seen ‘Trelawney, would 
have afforded Mavrocordato a plea for preventing his rendering any assistance. 
With this idea L accepted Kalergi’s kind offer, but which f afterwards 
greatly regretted. 

—— 23d. I was now in more comfortable quarters than 1 had been for 
some time; Kalergi’s room being fitted up in the Frane style. Signor 
Giuseppe had found some of his countrymen, so we were better off than on 
the mountains of Parnassus; but chains, however slight, fetter and gall the 
very soul. Monsieur le Capitaine Derinais, commanding a French frigate in 
the Porte, very politely sent me word, that if Captain Hamilton, whom he 
Knew was on the point of arriving, had not been on the spot, he should have 
been happy to afford me protection. I wrote also to my friend Captain 
Maclean, at Zante, to free myself as soon as possible from arrest, which, on 
the grounds stated, was most unauthorised and unjust. 

— 24th. The Egyptians were now at Tripolizza, and the greatest con- 
Sternation prevailed in Napoli. ‘The streets were crowded with armed 
soldiery and the populace ; while there was not, in case of a siege, a week’s 
provision within the walls. ‘The only preparations for defence were carried 
on by a few Turkish prisoners in the arsenal, under the direction of Colonel 
Fabvier and his officers, to whom they still hesitated to give the command 
ofthe only regiment of regulars, consisting of about three hundred men. 
Prince Demetrius Ipsilanti occupied the position of the Mulos by the sea- 
side, in the plain of Argos. “The poor families, flocking from ‘Tripolizza, were 
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now necessarily refused adimittance within the walls, and remained at the 
gates, not knowing where to seck safety. 

— 25th. ‘Vhe Arabs attacked the Mulos, and we could hear and se 
the fire. St. George and merry Enaland! [Twas as badly off as Ivanhoe. 
and had no lovely Rebecca toanswer my question, * How speeds the tight :” 

—— 20th. ‘The Arabs were repulsed yesterday, and continued their 
march on Argos. Oh for an English vessel! fettered feet are the worst of 
ils. Colonel Fabvier went out on a reconnotsance. 

—— 27th. The ‘Purkish cavalry rode under the very walls of the town, 
and captured some camels. A party of about thirty Greeks, chietly Bulga. 
rians, went out excellently mounted, Kalergi, who was respons sible for m) 
appearance, jolnting them: J accompanied him. ‘TVaking the lead, with tou; 
others, we tellin with a party of about fifty Mamelukes ; but, fearing we were 
supp ited, as we debouched from behind a hill, they did not charge us; and, 
after exchanging a few pistol-shots, they retired. On returning, we fell in with 
our main body, who were also skirmishing witha strong party. My horse was 
a fine Arab, but ve ry unmanageable. Char; ging alone, and presenting my pistol, 
which msineail fire, and wheeling a da Turgue , he turned restive ; which being 
perceived, the Turks singled me out, and their shots whizzed right and left: 
some Greeks then coming up, I got off. I strove to the utmost, to make the 
Greeks form and charge in a body, but in vain; and the Turks charging, 
drove us back. IT turned on one who had advanced before the rest, and who 
checked his horse tll joined by his comrades ; and ihen, being left quite alon 
I reined back in my turn, and followed the others. [ti is impossible to elect 
any thing with men who will neither follow nor support you. We had ouly 
three horses wounded, and no men. Tt was a pretty sight enough, and the 
whole town was on the r imparts looking on. On entering the town | found 
that a massacre of the few remaining prisoners was going on. One poor A 
low, who was in the service ofa Greek captain, was drageed along the streets 
just under my windows, followed by a young Cretan soldier; who, on 
overtaking him, buried his ataghan in his body. ‘The ‘Turk, he said, had 
exulted at the sight of his countrymen carrying their victories to the walls of 
Napoli. 

—— 20th. ‘The Turks had, to all appearances, evacuated the plain, atter 
setting tire to the town of Argos and the surrounding villages. Our party of 


cavalry the next day taking - field to reconnoive, | again joined them, and 
we advanced towards Argos. Being now well mounted in the plain which 
opened towards Corinth, | ole ply regretted Twas prevented, by ne parole to 
Kalergi, from attempting to regain the eave; but I could not break that 
pledge. Three only of our party rode into Argos with me; and we galloped 
through the smoking ruins, uncertain whether some detachment of the enemy 
might not remain there. I recollect a Greek, who had attached himselt to 
me, rode inmediately to two ditlerent houses, one of which | remembered iiay- 
ing been quartered in once with Ulysses. He told me they belonged to him. 
"They were the best in the town, and both were left unpillaged. Lbrahim 
Pacha, Ll have heard, had a party in the garrison of Napoh, and expected the 
gates to be treacherously ope ned to him. This feliow, it would seem, must 
h. we had some understanding with the Pacha. ‘The Turks had all retired on 
Tripolizaa, and be e rode bac ‘ again to Napoli without any encounters. 

—. 2gth. Captain Hamilton arrived last night in his pinnace, and ha 
along interview with the Government. The Cambrian came into the bav 


in the morning ; ayacht of Mr. Peuley’s in company with her. 1 reque ted 


Kalergi to mention that I proposed going on board the frigate to speak to 
Captain Hamilton: which he did to Mav rocordate, who answered, miy affair 
would be settled the next day. In the evening, Mr. Mason, Mr. Emerson, 
and one or two other Englishmen, arrived from Hydra, where they had wit- 
nessed a horrible massacre of a hundred and fifty Turkish prisoners ; and Mr 
Emerson and Mr. ‘Tenant resolved on leaving Greece, and afterwards web! 
on board the Cambrian. 
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— 30th. “ What villainy! Doctor Tyndall has been detained at Co- 
rinth, and not allowed to go to the eave.” Finding these words noted in 
my JOUrNs il, I went to Mavrocordato’s house, resolved on see nie liven at least. 
He was not there. He was with the President, and T could not gain access 
tohim. TP went instantly on board the Cambrian, no longer considering my- 
self bound by any promis e, Where they acted with such bareficed treachery. 
My inte rview with ¢ Captain EL. rmilton was satisfactory. Tle talked of send- 
ing a surgeon from the ship to Prelawney, tf he could possibly arrange it. 

July. Friday. T find IT have accused Mi. Wrocordato wrong fully, in charg 
ing him gg iy taining Tyndall. L receiveda note from him to-day ; wherein 
it appears > had been’ detained: by contrary winds, and surprised by a 
yarty of Sek having lost his baygage, and being withaus money, Tyn- 
dull gave up going, and went to the island of Cengo, where my servant, 
whom I had sent with him, left bim and returned to me. So there is no 
chance of my getting a surgeon here for Trelawney; nor can I get back to 
the cave, having given my parole not to leave N: ipohi without leave of the 
Government; nor could I, indeed, have marched, for my horse had wounded 
me in the foot at Argos, which rendered me completely lame—thongh that 
alorie would not have prevented my making the atte impt. Finding a soldier 
voing to Roumelia that I could rely on, I — TPrelawney a hasty note. 
The Rose sloop of war, commanded by the Hon. Capt iin Abbot, was to sail 
the next day for Ponte: and To asked for a passage in her, which was ae- 
corded me, Mavrocordato telling Captain Hamilton they 6 nly wished me to 
leave the country ; which, indeed, I had resolved on doing :—but with the full 
determination of seizing the first opportunity to return: from the Tonian  Is- 
lands, and rejoin Trelawney, [ took leave of Col. Fabvier, whom 1! left suf- 
fering from a severe attack of fever; and IT well remember, though unh: ippily 
I have been induced to neglect, his admonition, not to publish any thing 
about Greece; for telitug the truth is an unpopular mode of writing: but be 
ita merit or a demerit, | Jay claim to have undeviatingly adhered to it; 
and what I am now scribbling I do most unwillingly, and worse than Fal- 
staff, by compulsion,” though of my own cre ating. 

On going on beard, and being again welcomed among my countrymen, 
the change appeared indeed delizhtful. It gave me a perfect attack du malu- 
die du pays, to see so many English faces around me, while every thing 
looked so thoroughly comfortable; and at night [felt quite awed at lying 
down on the snow-white sheets in the hammock prepared for me, having 
been so long a stranger to such luxury. On deseribing ‘Trelawney’s wounds 
to Dr. Porteus, surgeon of the Rose, he pronounced his death would either 
take place soon after I last left him, or, had he survived to the present time, 
he would be no longer in such tmminent danger; and that the ball remain- 
ing without being immediately extracted, would not be of material conse- 
quence. The die then was either cast, or there was no immediate fear for 
his life. Our first lientenant, Mr. Gregory, was an intimate friend of W hit- 
combe and his family, and I gave the most favourable colouring I possibly 
could to the transaction, whie h I had not time, indeed, thoroughly to im- 
vestigate, for | was then inclined to think Whitcombe had not himself fired 
at Trelawney. After a pleasant sail, we made Zante on the Oth of July, 
whiere, taking leave of my kind fitends on board, as Captain Abbot was to 
proceed immediately to Corfu, [ again entered ‘the Lazzaretto off Zante, 
where, three years before, I had, when reduced to the last extremity by a 
severe fever, nearly finished my career. Captain Maclean and Dr. Porteus, 
with their usual attention and urbanity, called to make every ofler for my 
accommodation. L wrote to Sir Frederic Adam to request his mterference 
in behalf of Trelawney and Whitcombe, as being two Englishmen ; and de- 
termined to wait the result. 

— 12th. The resident, Sir Charles Sutton, called with Captain Maclean 
they had heard from Sir Frederick, who replicd he could not oflicially inter- 
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fere, though he had no ebjection to any vessel that happened to be near the 

spot, extricating them. My best plan ‘then will be to ap ply again to ¢ aptain 
Hannilton. A French merchant of Zante, who had just come — the 
‘Turkish camp, and was with me in ¢ qui arantine, said there was an English 
doctor whom he expected over from Prevesa, who would, he had no ra Ht, 
engage to go to the cave; and as the ‘Turkish fleet, bloc ‘kading Missolongh; 
now occupied the Gulf of Lepanto, it was the only remaining chance, unless 
one of our vessels would undertake to co. 

—— 13th. Mr. Manly Power of the 85th, who had been on a cruise with 
Captain Hamilton, came into quarantine, which made our time pass as plea. 
santly as a state of forced confinement could allow. Having come to 
Z.: inte on board a ship of w ar, the days we passed at sea were counted, and 
we had only nine days captivity to endure. 

‘There was ac aptain of a ‘I ribacalo, an adventurous fellow, whom, if I de. 
termined on going up the Gulf, I could engage ; and I wrote to Captain 
Maclean, to as sk, as Lhad now left the Greek service, if Twas not entitled to a 
passport, as a trusty, loyal, and well-beloved subject of Great Britain, 
‘To redeem my losses, [ purposed commencing frader, and forthwith to hin 
a good ship to go up the Gulf of Lepanto, there to freight what goods might 
prove most advantageous ; for which voyage I requested a 1 passport to pass 
unmolested through the sublime Sultan’s dominions. Captain Maclean 
answered, he did not think the colonel would feel himself at Iberty to give 
me a passport for those parts ; for, as I was so well-known a character, I could 
not pass without being recognized ; butthathe would speak to Captain Hamil. 
ton, — was then outside ihe bay, about che cave affair. [also wrote to 
Colonel | Napier, who was known to Treiawney, to request his influence. 
‘The most etlectual means of accomplishing my Gbject to aid ‘Trelawney, was 
certainly to get an English vessel to undertake his rescue, though not so 
perilous and “das hing a manner of effecting it, as if, at all hazards, I attempted 
to accomplish it hy myself; but success was too uncertain not to determine 
me, in common prudence, to wait first the event of what C aptain Hamilton 
might determine to do. 

The 2ist was the day of our emancipation from quarantine, and, accepting 

Captain Maclean’s offer to take up my quarters with him, I once more en- 
tered into civilized society, after so long a period passed in adventurous life. 
L exchanged my gay Atinaiun for the demure France dress. On the 3d of 
August, | learnt Jast, that the Sparrowhawk had gone for Trelawney, and 
Major Bacon, who had visited the cave soon after I had left it, accom p ranied 
them ; there was then no longer a doubt of their succeeding. When British 
tars put their hand to a work, one is sure that what man can do will be done. 

Il was now requested to accompany Captain Demetrius Miaoulis on his 
mission to England, and I willingly embraced the opportunity of returning 
so advantageously ; and on the loth, leaving Zante again, to cross over to the 
Morea, as the admiral’s brig Cimone was “thea lying r off Clarenza,—on the 
1Gth we sailed for England, and arrived on the 3d of October at Portsmouth. 

Qu Mr.Emerson’s and Mr. ‘Venant’s arrival in England, I learnt of Trelaw- 
ney’s safe arrival at Cephalonia. ‘They had been with him on board the 
Cambrian. Whitcombe is now with Goura, in high favour. I know not 
whether he finds, like Marmion, that in the hour of battle, “ sinful heart 
makes feeble hand.” 
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May 19.—I1 am almost afraid to grumble at the annoyances | have met 


hi 
$5 with in obtaining permission to draw at Pompeii, Portici, and the Museum 
in Naples; for Timay be told to lock at home and say if the facilities are 
th creater, or rather if the obstructions are less, for a student there, than here. 
a. Bad is the best, but this is intolerable. Every person wishing to study at 
to either of these places, must first wait on the ambassador of his own nation, 
id and request him to write to an officer of the Nine’s household, who in pro- 
cess of time orders permissions to be sent by the director of the Museum. — I 
e- can hardly guess how it may be for those who are neglected by their national 
in protector, since we have trouble enough, and lose an iminensity of time, 
4 and vet receive the kindest and most immediate attention from the represen- 
n, tative of our sovereign here. On the dth instant, Mr. Hamilton first wrote to 
r the Marchese Ruffo for me, and it was not tll the afternoon of this day, that 
it I got my peranisstens, having been all the time prohibited the making a single 
$5 line in the Museum,* which contains the beautiful marbles and bronzes 
n taken out of Herculaneum. On the receipt of them (my companion had pro- 
€ cured his before my return from Sieily) we left Naples for Pompeii; and at 
Cd Gve o'clock this evening reached the Taverna del Lapillo, which is on the 
l. high road to Salerno, and only separated from: the ruims behind it by the 
0 mound of ashes and cinders which serves it for a barrier. Llere another 
e, trouble presented itself—the only bed-roois in the house was eccupied bya 
s French student, so that we thought we must find lodgings at ‘Torre del? 
0 Annunziata, two miles off; however, the hayloft presented itself to our view ; 


we had it immediately cleared out, swept, and furnished : and without far- 
ther ado, took possession. Fleas we have, of course, im abundance ; but we 
should have had a good stock of them anywhere else, and the difference 
cannot be much. The room is about seventeen feet by nine; it has one 
window with cross-wood bars and a shutter on the inside; there is a door- 
way, but no door; it is aloft, and we reach it from the room below by a 
maimed ladder. ‘That room, which is the vestibule to our apartinent, is at uy 
the same time the bed-room of the young ladies of the host's family, and the 
residence ofa pig. Afier having settled this great affair, we presented our 
permissions at the gate of Pompei, and took a general view of that singular 
1 place before sunset, at which time they close the gates. 

— 20. Before breakfast we went over the excavated parts of the city, 
withthe map and euide-book, to inform ourselves of the various parts, before 
) we began to draw. ‘The ordinary entrance is by the Forum Nundinarium, or 
market-place, commonly called the soldiers’ quarters, in the immediate viet 
nity of which are the Temple of Hercules, with its peribolus, the two 
Theatres, the Schools, the Femple of Isis, and the Temple of Fsculapius. 
From this cluster, streets are excavated, leading to the Forum, which ts sur- 
rounded and partially occupied by public buildings. ‘The south end of it is 
formed by three buildings, probably offices of Government; on the west are 
the Basilica, the Temple of Venus, and remaius, not completely excavated, 
of public granaries ; on the north is the Temple of Jupiter; and on the east 
the newly-discovered ruin called the Pantheon, the Court of Justice, the 
Temple of Mercury, and the Portico of Eumachia. Passing out of the 
Forum, between the Temple of Jupiter and the Pantheon, a short street "bd 
leads to the ‘Temple of Fortune, from the front of which, by taking a wes- 
terly course, you pass the house of Pansa, and get into the principal street 
leading through the ate towards Herculaneum, and the street of the tombs, 
leaving to the right and left a large mass of houses and shops which have 
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been completely excavated. The Amphitheatre stands alone in the extreme 
south-east angle of the city. 
Pompeii, one of the cities of Campania, on the shores of the gulph of the . 
crater, has acquired posthumous celebrity, which its rank alone could 
; never have procured for it. It existed, comparatively unknown, with g C 
‘ variety of fortune, from its foundation by Hercules, till sixty-three years afte; 
\ Christ, when it was greatly injured by an earthquake. From the etlects of ' 
this it was faust recovering, when a shower of ashes from:Vesuvius, during . 
: an eruption in the year 70, almost entirely buried it: one small fragmeut,* . 
like a floating buoy over a foundered wreck, indicated where Pouipeii lay. . 
Now and then, during the lapse of more than sixteen centuries, the wonder ’ 
of a peasant would be excited, by the striking of his mattock against some b 
portion of the skeleton below; butit was not tll the year 1748 that the at. : 
tention of the learned was sutliciently drawn to itt, to have regular excava- ‘ 
tions commenced. Once begun, however, operations have gradually ad- e 
vanced, and well repaid the trouble by the discovery of a Roman city in its } 
pristine state. A more satisfactory mode could not have been devised of let- . 
ting us into the knowledge of the manners and customs of the ancient mas- 
ters of the world. Its forum, basilica, temples, theatres, amphitheatre, 
markets, mansions, shops, and manufactories, are now restored to the light, " 
some more, and others less perfect. [tis probable that those of the inhabi- ¥ 
tants who escaped (certainly a very great majority) excavated after the erup- : 
tion had ceased, and took away many of their valuables, and in so doing de- 7 
stroyed a great deal by breaking up the roofs, of which, by the way, there are y 
no vestiges in the place. Later eruptions brought the whole to a level, and 2 
made the city be completely lost for many ages. Grape vines sull trail in rich 7 
festoons from poplar to poplar over by far the greatest part of the buried town, , 
and like flowers in the hands of a corpse, look smilingly with death by their ‘ 
side. "1 
The Bowibon rulers of Naples, from the commencement, carried on the ; 
excavations with but little spirit, and it was not till the French became is . 
masters that the place was seriously attended to. Little or nothing again u 
was done, from i time they left, till very lately; now the work proceeds . 
gradually, and every day brings to light’ something new and valuable. . 
: Excavatiens in several parts of the city bear the names of certain great 
people, for it is a mode they have of doing honour to any royal or otherwise f 
distinguished visitor, by having a new place opened before them, that they ‘ 
may have the gratification of seeing the articles found as they were when 
the city foundered ; generally the result is a comparative blank, but I be- 
lieve that some of the most valuable discoveries have been made by these p 
fortuitous hits. . 
. The style of architecture throughout Pompeii ts far from being first-rate ; 
. and there is an air of littheness in all, that perhaps strikes me the more for- 
cibly, having just returned from Pastum, where the mind is filled with the h 
grandeur and sublimity of the Temple of Neptune ; after that, the prettiness " 
of Pompeii has not the charm it might otherwise possess. The sculptured 
' stuccoes and paintings display a fine taste and an elegant imagination ; but tH 
they were for the most part the work of Greek artists. The architecture 01 
the buildings, both public and private, is generally in very bad taste, and de- i 
cidedly Roman ; there is much more merit in the general arrangements than " 
iat} in the detail, though good parts are to be found both in the city and among ‘ 
. ) the tombs in the Sepulchral Way beyond the walls. IT was much struck with 
ao ee a bas-relief on one of the Sarcophagi in that part, as containing the most ~ 
) beautiful allegory imaginable :—a vessel has finished her voyage ; the pas- d) 
senger seated in the stern relinquishes the helm; the attendant gent are ne 
{ - ————$____—_——— w 
) , * The wall of the larger theatre was never completely covered. oe 
i Pia t By the chance finding of a bronze figure. 
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busied in going aloft to furl the sail; and the soul, as a bird at the mast head, 
expands her wings to fly away ;—the voyage of life is ended! 

—— ist. The usual liberality (ah!) of the Continent, in opposition to 
our beggarly mode of procedure with respect to public places, museums, and 
the like, is extensively shown here by locking up ten or twelve of the most 
interesting parts of the city, to which admission is obtained by paying the 
custode of each. We who are students and have permission to draw, and of 
course to see, from the othcer appointed by the Government—we too must pay 
all the fellows who carry keys, or be excluded from almost all that is worth 
seeing or drawing. Our permissions certainly limit us to things that have 
been already published ; but many of them are under lock, and can only be 
seen by the application of silver keys. Visitors are obliged to have otlicial 
civeront, who of course must be paid: that of itself would be reasonable 
enough; but they have also to pay all the fellows who carry keys of locked 
places. It is not only at Pompeti that such abuses exist: at the Museum 
in Naples you are liable to be insulted if you go a second time without hav- 
ing feed the beggarly hounds who infest it. 

We have been engaged to-day in taking the plan of one of the private 
mansions. In generals the houses of Pompei agree :—in having one or two 
atria or quadrangular courts, so that you are not obliged to pass through 
ove room to enter another, as in the houses of modern ltaly, but every room 
opens on one of the courts or on a passage,—tn the almost total absence of 
windows,—and in presenting no imdication of a second story, bemyg all on 
the ground floor, except here and these, where a steep declivity obliged the 
atrium to be placed below, aud then there is found a set of rooms attached 
toit, and under the apartments on the level of the street. In particulars 
they do notagree :—in the relative situations of the atria,—the distribution of 
the apartments,—surrounding or not the courts with porticoes, and the like. 
The house on which we are engaged has two airia; the first, or Tuscan 
atrium, is entered from a street about fifteen feet in) breadth, by a passage 
thirteen feet long and six wide, having a Mosaic pavement, finished on the 
inside by the word SALVE in large Roman capitals; the atrium is twenty- 
eight feet by twenty-two feet nine inches, and has in the middie a complu- 
vium or reservoir five feet seven inches by four feet two inches. A passage 
or vestibule leads froin the “Tusean, to the Corinthian atrium, which ts 
forty-nine feet by thirty-nine, and has a covered portico all round ; the rooms 
which surround it are painted and finished in the most elegant taste > a very 
large one (thirty-four feet by seventeen) had its walls covered with perspec- 
tive views ; but the choicest pictures have been cut out and taken away to 
Portici. The floors are all in Mosaic, some plain, aud others ornamented 
with dots, frets, labyrinths, flowers, and the like, generally made up of black 
and white, but sometimes with a greater variety of colours. 

— 22. Returning from the gate of the city this morning, whither | 
had been to see my old companions, who had just returned with their new 
ones from a tour through the Islands, I went into the newly discovered edi- 
fice called the Pantheon. It is quadrangular, and nearly equilateral, and has 
three entrances—two on two of the sides from streets, and the prineipai, 
which consists of two doors divided by a pier, opening on the Forum, The 
east end (opposite the Forum entrance) Is divided into three parts, the centre 
of which has a pedestal against the back wall. The front of this division 
appears to have been architecturally ornamented. The south apartment (that 
to the right) has a wall on three of its sides about two feet six inches high, 
and about the same distance from the walls of the building ; the top of this 
dwarf wall slopes outward, and is plastered all over, and painted red. “The 
horth division is, as well as the other two, painted in the Pompeian style, 
with elezant ornamenis, and cu the dado are scenes with animals of ditler- 
ent species, generally in hunting groups, very spiritedly drawn, and beauti- 
tully coloured. The south side of the quadrangle is divided mito cells open 
to the inside, and prettily painted, having a bird or beast of some sort in the 
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centre of a large Ai anel on every hand. ‘Towards the Forum, the inside front - 
straight; on one hallof it the pamungs are better, andin better preservation 


than any others ia the city. Landscapes and history pieces, with architectural 
compositions, are admirably blended, and produce the nes pleasing cflects 


tibia rable. ‘The north side} Is stral oht als O, alle A has some sweet posal DUNS On 
its on tiie ils of a rece 3s, ta which is a door Op ins 4 into a Street, there 
gre some cliar’oscuro figures, generally of children in groups, referrin x, | 
think, to the story of Cupid and Psyvehe. ‘The inne: part of the quadrangle is 


suuk, like that of the Se rapidon at Pozzuoli, and has a raised pavement in the 
middie, dodecagonal with a pedestal on each side, proba ly for statues of the 
twelve great gods. “This, I suppose, has given rise to the name Pantheon for 
this place, for Lsee nothing else to warrant it. “Tiere is no plan yet pub. 
lished of this interesting structure, and for that reason they will not allow us 
to make one of tt. 

23. We walked to Terre del Greco this morning, and took a calash 
thence to Resina, where we dined; and having made the best bargain we 
could for the service of a guide and two asses, we bestrode the latter and 
starved for Vesuvius. My legs being almost as long as Maccaront was high, 
l had to be careful that my feet did not trail on the ground; but Macca. 
roni trudged on merrily, and did not heed it: when I offended him, he would 
prick up his long ears, put his nose between his legs and throw out behind, 
mn the vain hope of throwing me out hetore. About an hour brought 
us tothe Hermitage, a house with accemmodatiens for travellers, pleasantly 
situated on the brow of a long hill between two valleys, down which the lava 
from the mountain generally takes its course. ‘Two men live there and are 
called hermits; but, infaet, the house is an inn, and the men are the inn- 
keepers ; the one whom we saw, from the answers he gave to some of our in- 
“ uiries, appears to be a very tgnorant man ; he was dressed in the habit of the 

apuc ie s. Leaving the Hermitave, the path leads along the ridge of the hill 
- ‘hind it for some distance, aud then traverses the fields of lava to the foot of 
the cone. On arriving there we dismounted, and began the steep ascent on 
foot; my companion had the assistance of the guide, and I had that of a long 
suck. Ta some parts the footing is hard and firm ; sometimes a mass of stone 
may be stepped on with dubious security, for, being imbedded in loose ashes 
and cinders, the tenure is but 100 frail ; the chance of falling on your 
nose by the slipping of a stone, is bette . however, than walking through 
the ashes and cinders themselves, (3 which vou take three steps to make the 
progress of one. In the ascent we rested thrice, and were about thirty-five 
minutes from the base of the cone to its summit. Standing on the edge of 
the crater, as the custom is, we first drank a bottle of Lacrima Cristi, and 
then walked round to observe it in all parts. ‘The loose and broken, 
black aud precipitous sides, shelve but litte, and only in some places, down to 
an arena, level, and apparently hard like the se a-shore; at the depth of 
least two-thirds ofthe cone, which thus becomes a mere shell. Incessz si 
concussions take place by the bre raking out of sulphurous Vapour in fresh 
places, s, and although very slight, they occasion the stones to move, and go 
rattling in showers down into the arena, soundi: ig as they trundle along like 
an irregular discharge of musquetry. An echo clearly repeats a whistle ora 
shout, but after a greater length of time than any other Lever heard. ‘Terrie 
ble though it may appear within, the view without is grand and beautiful: 
the whole gulph, with its promontories and islands, and the cities and villages 
on its shores, were all spre ad out before us; clouds, which were under our 
feet, covered the plain | between N; aples and the mountains ; : but the snowy 
Apennines themselves appeared behind, stretching along and directing the 
eye towards Gaeta, where the view was bounded. We remained on the 
summit of the mountain tll near sunset, when, seeing nochance ofa particu 
larly tine ove, and our feet being nigh burned with the scorching heat of the 
burning matter under them, we drank a second flask of the mountain wine, 
and in five minutes afier were at the base of the cone. 
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—z4dth. Weslept at Portici last night, not being able to get accommoda- 
tionat Resina ; and after visiting Naples in the morning, returned to Pompeii 
to pranzo; and have since been at work in some sheltered rooms drawing or- 
naments, of which we are every day finding specimens more and more beau- 
tiful. Im our madness at the outrage, we were glad to find no English 
yaines scratched on the paintings; barbarian Italians, and others their con- 
tinental neighbours, have thus actually defaced some of these beautiful evi- 
dences of the taste and genius of the ancient inhabitants of this disgraced and 
degraded country. 

—25th. One of the finest days imaginable for drawing out of doors, dry 
and temperate, too cloudy for the sun to be oppressive, and a wind too 
northerly to be sultry: on the strength of it we have made a considerable 
addition to our stock of tracings and sketches. 

The Pompeian temples are generally prostyle, some are tetrastyle, and others 
hexastyle. ‘The Temple of Isis is unique and droll with its uniguity ; it bears 
more resemblance to some of the modern Roman churches in its elevation 
than to any thing else. That of Esculapius is a mere nothing either in size or 
consideration, presenting at present but its bare walls, a few feet high. ‘Ihe 
Basilica must have had an imposing eflect from its comparative magnitude :— 
its Corinthian capitals for the columns of the aisles are the best in Pompeii, 
and much in the style of those of the Temple at Tivoli; but the Ionic capitals 
of the large columns of the nave are decidedly barbarous. ‘The shafts are all 
of brick, stuecoed and fluted ; the walls are stuccoed, rusticated, and painted 
flat. Stucco appears to have been greatly in vogue with the Pompeians, for 
they have frequently plastered over stone, even when it had been perfectly 
wrought. Within the peribolus of the Temple of Venus there are Doric 
columns and fragments of their entablature, which have the stucco in some 
places chipped off, leaving the original contour of the cornice, and the frieze 
with triglyphs complete, wrought in stone ; but all had been sfuceocd and 
painted!* Lrepeat, whatever their taste in painting and sculpture may have 
been, they certainly had a most vitiated gusto in architecture. 

The streets of the city are paved with lava, and have footways to them, 
generally so narrow that two persons cannot pass ; and it is the same with 
the carriage-roads,—two carriages could not pass on most of them; indeed 
the wheel-ruts in the pavement are in the middle of the streets, and prove 
that the vehicles could not have passed each other. ‘The streets vary from 
about eight feet to twenty in width, though they generally run about twelve 
or fifteen: the street leading to the gate towards Herculaneum is at the widest 
twenty-three feet six inches, with two footways, each five feet wide included, 
The wails of the buildings remain from seven to twelve and fourteen feet in 
height, and are built of brick and rubble work ; but the walls of the city are 
inmost places much higher, and are built of large blocks of hewn stone, 
here and there made good with brick and rubble; the watch-towers along 
the walls are in some parts very perfect. The circumference of the city by 
the walls is nearly two English miles. 
20th. At noon, we turued our backs on Pompeii. On the road to Na- 
les, we met numbers of horse and bullock carts covered with awnings, and 
oaded with men, women, and children, dressed in their holiday suits, who 
were going to a town not far off, which is famous for fun on its saint’s day, 
and that will be to-morrow, At Resina, [ quitted the calash, to visit Hercu- 
laneum. A flizht of modern steps conducts to the subterranean city through 
a well, sunk for the purpose at the place where the well was by which it was 
discovered in 16069. Herculaneum was destroyed by the same eruption 
that destroyed Pompeii and Stabia in the year 79,t but it has since been 
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* Reasoning analogically, many, I think, will be of opiuion with me, that the 
churchwardeas were a plasterer anda painter when the Temple was last ‘ repaired 


and beautified.” : 
t The classical scholar will hardly need to be referred to the letter of Pliny the 
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showered on seven times by the fiery mountain, as may be seen by the diffe. 
rent strata of lava in descending. All that remains open at present of the 
city below, are some perts of the theatre, and a few narrow passages on the 
outside by three of its doors. ‘The excavations were continued to a consider. 
able extent, and many valuable relics taken out; but as the towns of Resing 
and Portici, with the royal palaces, which are built over Herculaneum, 
would have been endangered, had they been carried further, piers were built 
and the rubbish left to prevent accident. Enough, however, was done to 
prove that this was a city of much greater consequence than Pompeii; its 
streets were broad and straight, paved with lava, and had footways on each 
side,—its theatre ts much larger, and every article found spoke of more Juy. 
urious refinement. ‘The eusfode led me through the passages, and showed 
various fragments of columns, painted walls, burned tunber, and the like; of 
course, itts allseen by torch-light. [tis supposed that with the ashes which 
destroyed Herculaneum, a vast quantity of water was thrown out by Vesuvius, 
which, mingling with the ashes, flowed throughout and hardened into tufo, 
as the city is filled with it. The material was certainly much heated, as the 
doors and timbers of the houses are found reduced to a species of charcoa!: 
in those places where itdid not penetrate, every thing combustible was char- 
red by the violent heat, such as the rolls of papyrus, wheat, barley, beans, 
nuts, almonds, bread, and many other articles of domestic use. The inhabi- 
tants had time to escape and to carry with them their valuables, for there 
were not found more than a dozen skeletons altogether, and a very small 
quantity of either gold or silver, or, indeed, any thing valuable that Was liut 
too bulky to be carried with ease. 

From Resina I came on to the Museum in the royal palace of Portici to see 
the paintings there from Herculaneum, Pompeii, and Stabia. The greates: 
number are from Pompei, but from all three places they are much in the 
same style; though I could not help remarking that those from Stabia have 
cenerally better drawing than the same proportion from either of the other 
two. Of course the merit of the pictures throughout is various ; for they 
were taken indiscriminately out of shops, private houses, and temples. The 
colours on some are wonderfully fresh and brilliant, while on others they are 
much faded; one female head I noticed, apparently a portrait, was as fresh, 
as brilliant, and as clear as an oil-painting just finished. There are some 
beautiful architectural ornaments, that I should much like to make drawings 
of, if time would permit, yet some of the best are prohibited me, as not vet 
published. A painting of two quails peckigg at an ear of corn is one of the 
most animated representations of nature [ever saw. <A fine set of heads are 
charactered as the days of the week: Saturn as an old man, Apollo with a 
bright light in rays about him; Diana, with a fainter light bounded by a cir- 
cular line; Mars, with a helmet on; and the others, Mercury, Jupiter, and 
Venus, as those divinities are usually represented. The most prominent 
pictures are: Hercules strangling the serpents, the size of life; a Judement 
of Paris, half-lengths; a Elercules and Telephus, heroic size ; an Orestes and 
Pylades in the Temple of Diana, while Iphigenia discovers her brother; a 
‘Theseus having slain the Minotaur, with the Athenian children kissing his 
hands and arms; a Dido abandoned ; an Ariadne abandoned ; a Marriage of 
Bacchus and Ariadne; a Chiron instructing Achilles; a beautiful little pic- 
ture of Roman charity. But what appeared to me the most singular, was a 
picture of Cleopatra with the Asp, as it must have been painted within a 
(comparatively) few years after the incident occurred. That that is the sub- 
ject does not admit of a doubt, as lo is a principal figure, with a personifica- 
tion of the Nile determined by a crocodile, which lies in the foreground : and 


younger to the historian Tacitus, for adescription of this eruption, of which he was 
an eye-witness, and in which his uncle perished. 





The Victory of Tours. Q 


there are several hieroglyphic characters in various parts of the picture.* 
Among mere curiosities in this Museum, the most interesting are the skull 
and the ashy moulds of the breasts and other parts of the body, and some of 
the drapery of a female, whose remains were found in the house of Arrius 
Diomede, and supposed to be those of his wife, as there was a gold ring on a 
finger of the skeleton. 

I have said nothing of either the Favorita Palace at Resina, or of this of 
Portici; for neither of them pleases me. There are several Casini along the 
road-side all the way from ‘Torre dell? Annunziata to Naples, and some of them 
are rather handsome than otherwise. 

In the cool of the evening I walked from Portict to my lodgings in Naples, 
and on the road met some of the Napolifani taking an evening ride, and must 
confess that they are not all ugly; L am only sorry to see tine specimens of 
the most beautiful of God’s works thrown away on such a despicable set as 
the Neapolitans generally are. I say generally, for there are among the Nea- 
politans men who would co honour to any age or nation. 


THE VICTORY OF TOURS. 


‘Tue clarion rings through the ranks of war ; 
The chiefs of the North have come from afar ; 
And the Moor must halt in his red career, 
or before him the Northern, couching his spear, 
Stands firm in his own proud will: 
The turban’d band he arrests for fight, 
Like the eagle stayed in his mid-day flight, 
Where its dark array on the Loire’s green plain 
Waves far and dense, as the autumn grain 
That must soon the garners fill. 


The husbandman Death hath his harvest there, 
His sickle shall lay Earth’s bosom bare, 
His harvest is blood, and his garner’s store 
Is heap’d from a thousand fields of yore, 

All hoarded in darkness deep: 
But no field he hath cut on his harvest day, 
Look’d ripe as the African’s rich array ; 
And his sickle already is lifted high— 
A hovering storm from the northern sky 

‘To strike with a fearful sweep. 


The towers of Tours flout the distant skies, 

‘They mark where the northern barriers rise ; 

Thus far shall the green ag of Mahomet wave— 

Thus far shall it triumph, and there be the grave 
Of its conquests and renown : 


—— ——» 


* It was not enough on my return from the contemplation of the chaste and 
elegant costumes of the ancients, and of the picturesque and frequently beautiful 
draperies, painted on the female figure by the great masters of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, that I should be disgusted in Paris by the vile disfigurations practised by the 
gaunt beauties of Gaul, but that I must find my own lovely countrywomen too, 
wearing bonnets or hats, or whatever they are called, that would have satisfied 
Circe to make the companions of Ulysses wear, instead of transforming them as 
she did. Crested with an ass’s head reversed and brimmed with cabbaze leaves, 
the long ears tucked up and fastened over the nose, as if to prevent the dead 


beast from braying ! 
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On, on to their doom, for the coming night 


Shall conceal but a living few from sight, 


Of those that encased in their colours and gold, 
For the pageant ot clory their standards unfold, 
In pride of their lordly frown, 


Nass close alter lass follows sife nily Oli 
There are things that their boldest must think upon, 
In the silence which wraps the short inte rval now, 


kre corslet Lo corslet and brow to brow 


The struggle of death shall prove !— 
Granada’s white towers, the Nevada’s fair height, 
Genil that sleeps silver’ d with pe ale moonlight, 
And the dark-eyed maidens now w andering there, 
With voices of music that float on the air, 

Like a dream of departed love. 


They have met—they are shouting—the combat is rife, 
And thousands are yielding the spirit of life ; 
The proud steed 1s dashing his fetlock in blood, 
And the thirsty earth drinking itup ina flood, 

Mid the clashing shock, and cry, 
And the groan of despair, and the conqueror’s cheer, 
And the gleam of the sabre and thrust of the spear, 
And the breach of the lines that the living fill, 
As they stride o’er the dead or those linge de ig sul 


In the writhe of their agony! 


But vain is the struggle, the Southerns are pale, 
Their glory goes down with the evening gale, 


‘The hand ot the North is an tron power, 


Less strong is the hand bred in southern bower, 
Where luxury and love are dear, 


Than the rigid nerve of the colder zone, 


‘That has ever a southern foe ov othe n— 


And the Moor sees his bravest thickly lie, 


As locusts fallen scorch'd by the hi ohtning’ Ss eye 
For the wolves of Loire to tear. 


Shout, shout for the Christian! the Crescent is low, 
To he a ereen hills of Spain ties the routed foe, 
The remnant of men from a thousand fields, 
Where Victory had sat on their blazon’d shields. 

As a mother o’er her child— 
Shout, shout for Martel! and the northern sword— 
The North shall be ever the world’s great lord 


With his arm of steel, and his iron frame, 
His sword shall flash like his polar flame, 


All terrible, free, 


and wild! 
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BOSWELL REDIVIVUS.—NO, II. 





Wuen I called, I found N painting a portrait of himself. 
Another stood on an easel. He asked me, which | thought most lke? 
| said, the one he was about was the best, but not uo od enouch, It 
looks like a phy sicilan or a member of parliament, but it ought to look 
like something more—a cardinal or a Spanish inquisitor! I do not 
think you ought to proceed in painting your own face as you do with 
some others—that is, by trying to improv e upon it: you have only to 
make it like: for the more like it is, the better it will be as a picture. 
“Oh! he tried to make it ike.” T found IT had got upon a wrong 
scent. Mr. N , asanartist, was not bound to have a fine head, but 
he was bound to paint one. IT am always a very bad courtier ; and 
think of what strikes me, and not of the effect upon others. So T once 
tried to compliment a very handsome brunette, telling her how much 
| admired dark beauties.‘ Oh!” said N——, “ you should have told 
her she was fair. She did not like blach, though you did!” After 
all, there is a kind of selfishness in this plain-spe aking. In the present 
case, it set us wrong the whole morning, and I had to stay longer than 
usual to recover the old track. I was continually in danger of over- 
setting a stand with a small looking-glass, which N particularly 
cautioned me not to touch; ; and every now and then he was prying into 
the glass like a monkey, to see if the portrait was hike. Efe had on a 
green velvet-cap, and looked very like Titian. 

N—— then turning round, said, “T wanted to ask you about a 
speech you made the other day: you said you thought you could have 
made something of portrait, but that you never could have painted 
history. What did you mean by that?”—‘* Oh! all J meant was, that 
sometimes when I see a fine Titian or Rembrandt, I feel as if | could 
have done something of the same kind with the proper pains, but I 
never have the same feeling with respect to Raphacl. My admiration 
is there utterly unmixed with emulation or regret. In fact, see what 
is before me, but I have no invention.” 

N—— “You do not know till you try. There is not so much 
difference as you imagine. Portrait often runs into history, and history 
into portrait, without our knowing it ob xpression Is common to both, 
and that is the great difliculty. The greatest listory- “painters have 
always been able portrait- painters, How should aman paint a thing 
inmotion, if he cannot paint it still? But the great point is to catch 
the prevailing look and character: if you are master of this, you can 
make almost what use of it you please. Ita portré tit has foree, it will 
do for history: and if history is well painted, it will do for portrait. 
This is what gave dignity to Sir Joshua: his portraits had always that 
determined air and charac ter, you knew what to think of them as if 
you had seen them engaged in the most decided action. So Fuseli 
said of Titian’s picture "of Paul EIT. and his two nephews, ‘ That is 
true history !" "  M: oy of the groups in the Vatican, by Raphael, are 
only collections o ‘fine portraits. That is why West, Barry, and 
others pretended to eae portrait, because t they could not do it, and 
it would only expose their want of truth and nature. No! if you can 
give the look, you necd not fear paiting history. Yet how difficult 
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seen, unless it is at the same time felt. How odd it seems, that often 
while you are looking at a face, and though you perceive no difference 
in the features, yet you find they have undergone a total alteration of 
expression! W hat a fine hand then is required to trace, what the eye 
can scarcely be said to distinguish! So I used to contend against Sir 
Joshua, that Raphael had triumphed over this difficulty in the Miracle of 
Bolseno, where he has given the internal blush of the unbelieving priest 
at seeing the water turned into blood—the colour to be sure assists, 
but the look of stupefaction and shame is also there in the most 
marked degree. Sir Joshua said it was my fancy, but I am as 
convinced of it as I am of my existence ; and the proof is that other- 
wise he has done nothing. There is no story without it ; but he has 
trusted to the expression to tell the story, instead of leaving the ex- 
pression to be made out from the story. I have often observed the 
same effect in myself, when I have said any thing as mildly as I could, 
not using any violence of language nor indeed intending to hurt ; and 
I have wondered at the effect; my sister has said, ‘ You should have 
seen your look,’ but I did not know of it myself.’’--I said, “ If you 
had, it would have been less felt by others. An instance of this made 
me laugh not long ago. I was offended at a waiter at an inn at Calais, 
and, while he was out of the room, I was putting on as angry a look as 
I could, but I found this sort of previous rehearsal to no purpose. 
The instant he returned into the room, I gave him a look that I felt 
made it unnecessary to tell him what I cay. ee To be sure, he 
would see it immediately.”——“ And don’t you think, Sir,” [ said, “ that 
this explains the difficulty of fine acting, and the pt den between 
good acting and bad—that is, between face-making or mouthing and 
genuine passion? Is it wonderful that so many in this case prefer 
an artificial to a natural actor, the mask to the man, the artificial 
pretension to the natural expression? Not at all; the wonder rather 
is that people in general judge so right as they do, when they have 
such doubttul grounds to go upon ; and they would not, but they trust 
less to rules or reasoning than to their feelings.” 


N——. ‘* You must come totlhat at last. The common sense of 


mankind (whether a good or a bad one) is the best criterion you have to 
appeal to. You necessarily impose upon yourself in judging of your own 
works. Whenever I am trying at an expression, I stick up the canvass 
in the room and ask people what it means, and if they guess right, | 
think I have succeeded. You yourself see the thing as you wish it, ot 
according to what you have been endeavouring to make it. When I 
Was doing the picture of Argyle, in the Tower. and of his enemy who 
comes and finds him asleep, [ had a great ditliculty to encounter in 
conveying the expression of the last—indeed I did it from myself—I 
wanted to give a look of mingled remorse and admiration. and when I 
found that others saw this look in the sketch I had made, I left of. 
By going on, I might lose it again. There is a point of felicity which, 
whether you fall short of or have gone beyond it, can only be deter- 
mined by the effect on the unpre judiced observer. You cannot be al- 
ways with your picture to explain it to others: it must be left to spe: ak 
for itself. Those who stand before their pictures and make fine 
speeches about them, do themselves a world of harm : a painter should 
cut out his tongue, if he wishes to succeed. His language addresses 
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itself not to the ear, but the eye. He should stick to that as much as 
jossible. Sometimes you hit off an effect without knowing it. Indeed 
the happiest results are frequently the most unconscious. —B—— was 
here the other day. You don’t remember Henderson, I suppose ?"— 
“No."—" He says his reading was the most perfect he ever knew. 
He thought himself a pretty good reader and a tolerable mimic ; that 
he succeeded tolerably well in imitating Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, and 
others, but that there was something in Llenderson’s reading so superior 
to all the rest, that he never could come any thing near it. I said, 
You don’t know that: if you were to hear him now, you might think 
him even worse than your own imitation of him. We deceive ourselves 
as much with respect to the excellences of others as we do with respect 
toour own, by dwelling on a favourite idea. In order to judge, you 
should ask some one else who remembered him. — I spoke to him about 
Kemble, whose Life he has been lately writing. I said, when he sat to 
me for the Richard III. meeting the children, he gave me no assistance 
whatever in the expression I wished to give, but remained quite im- 
moveable, as if he were sitting for an ordinary portrait. B. said, 
This was his way: he never put himself to any exertion, except in 
his professional character. If any one wanted to know his idea of a 
part, or of a particular passage, his reply always was, ‘ You must come 
and see me do it.’ ”’ 

N then spoke of the boy, as he always calls him (Master Betty). 
He asked if [ had ever seen him act, and I said Yes, and was one of 
his admirers. He answered, “Oh! yes, it was such a beautiful effu- 
sion of natural sensibility; and then that graceful play of the limbs 
in youth gave such an advantage over every one about him. Hum- 
phreys (the artist) said, ‘He had never scen the little Apollo off the 
pedestal before.’ You see the same thing in the boys at Westminster 
School. But no one was equal to him.” Mr. N alluded with 
pleasure to his unaffected manners when a boy, and mentioned as an 
instance of his simplicity, his saying one day, “If they admire me so 
much, what would they say to Mr. Harley 2” (a tragedian in the same 
strolling company with himseif.) We i spoke of his acting since 
he was grown up. N said, “‘ Tle went to see him one night with 
Fuseli, in ‘ Alexander the Great,’ and that he observed coming out, 
they could get nobody to do it better.”—‘‘ Nor so well,” said Fuseli. 
A question being put,*‘ Why then could he not succeed at present ?’— 
“Because” said N “the world will never admire twice. The 
first surprise was excited by his being a boy, and when that was over, 
nothing could bring them back again to the same point, not though he 
had turned out a second Roscius. They had taken a surfeit of their 
idol, and wanted something new. Nothing he could do could astonish 
them so much the second time, as the youthful prodigy had done the 
first time; and therefore he must always appear as a foil to himself, 
and seem comparatively flat and insipid. Garrick kept up the fever of 
public admiration as long as any body; but when he returned to the 
stage, after a short absence, no one went to see him. It was the same 
with Sir Joshua: latterly Romney drew all his sitters from him. So 
they say the Exhibition is worse every year, though it is just the same: 
there are the same subjects and the same painters. Admiration is a 
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forced tribute, and to extort it from mankind (envious and ignorant as 
they are) they must be taken unawares.” IT remarked, ‘ It was the 
same in books; if an author was only equal to himself, he was always 
said to fall off. ‘The blow to make the same impression must be 
doubled, because we are prepared tor it. We give him the whole 
credit of his first successful production, because it was altoyvether unex. 
pected; but if he does not rise as much above himself in the second 
instance, as the first was above nothing, we are disappointed, and say 
. has fallen off, ~ our feelings are not equally excited.”—* Just,” 

as in painting a portrait: people are surprised at the 
ne sitting, ie wae ‘r to see how you have got on: but 1 tell them 
they will never see so much done again ; for at first there was nothing 
but a blank canvass to work upon, but afterwards you have to improve 
upon your own design, and this at every step becomes more and more 
difficult. [It puts me in mind of an observation of Opie’s, that it was wrong 
to suppose that people went on improving to the last in any art or pro- 
fession: on the contrary, they put their best ideas into their first works 
(which they have been qualifying themselves to undertake all their 
lives before), and what they gain afterwards in correctness and retine- 
ment, they lose in originality and vigour.” I assented to this, as a 
very striking and (as I thought) sound remark. He said,—* I wish 
you had known Opie: he was a very original-minded man. Mrs, 
Siddons used to say,—‘ I like to meet Mr. Opie; for then I always 
hear something | did not know before.’ I do not say, that he was 
always right; but he always put your ideas into a new track, that was 
worth following. I was very fond of Opie’s conversation ; and I re- 
member once when [ was expressing my surprise at his having so little 
of the Cornish dialect ; * Why,’ he said, ‘the reason is, I never spoke 
at all till 1 knew you and Wolcott.” He was a true genius. Mr.—— 
is a person of great judgment; but I do not learn so much from him. 
I think this is the difference between sense and genius ;—a man ot ge- 
nius judges for himself, and you hear nothing but what is original from 
him: but a man of sense, or of the knowledge of the world, judges as 
others do; and he is on this account the safest guide to follow, though 
not, perhaps, the most instructive companion. [ recollect Miss Rey- 
nolds making nearly the same observation. She said, —‘* I don't 
know how it is; I don't think Miss C—~— a very clever woman, and 
yet, whenever | am at a loss about any thing, I ‘always go to consult 
her, and her advice is almost sure to be right.’ The reason was, that 
this lady, instead of taking her own view of the subject, (as a person of 
superior capacity might have been tempted to do.) considered only 
what light others would view it in, and pronounced her decision ac- 
cording to the prevailing rules and maxims of the world. When old 
Dr. M married his housemaid, Sterne, on hearing of it, exclaimed, 
‘ Ay, [ always thought him a genius, and now I’m sure of it!’ The 
truth was, (and this was what Sterne meant,) that Dr. M. saw a thou- 
sand virtues in this woman which nobody else did, and could give 4 
thousand reasons for his choicey that no one about him had the wit to 
answer: but nature took its usual course, and the woman turned out a 
very vixen, and tormented him out of his life, as he had been fore- 

warned, according to the former experience of the world in such mat- 
ters. His being in the wrong did not prove him to be less a genius 
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though it might impeach his judgment or prudence. He was, in fact, 
wiser, and saw more of the matter, than any one of his neighbours, who 
might advise him to the contrary ; but he was not so wise as the col- 
lective experience or common sense of mankind on the subject, which 
his more cautious fricnds merely echoed. It is only the man of genius 
who has any right or temptation to make a fool of himself, by setting 
up his own unsupported opimon against that of the majority. He 
feels himself superior to any individual in the crowd, and therefore 
rashly undertakes to act in defiance of the whole mass of prejudice and 
opinion opposed to him. It is sate and easy to go in the stage-coach 
from London to Salisbury: but it would require great strength, bold- 
ness, and sagacity, to goin a straight line across the country.” 


A CABINET OF PORTRAITS.—NO, I. 


—— ** Adde 
Vultum habitumque hominis: quem tu vidisse beatus, 
Non magni pendis, quia contigit.” Hor. Sat. 1. iv. 91—93, 


A Venetian General of the name of Magius was long exposed to the ca- 
lumny of his fellow-citizens, because he had failed to conduct to a successful 
issue a particular expedition, which they had coutided to his command. In- 
stead of composing a long memoir, which might never have been read, in jus- 
tification of his proceedings, he employed the first artists of his day, and 
among others Paul Veronese, to exeeute on vellum a= series of highly 
finished miniature patntings, descriptive of the adventures and sufferings, 
which he had eadured in endeavouring to accomplish the enterprise with 
which he had been intrusted. He published these paintings in a small vo- 
lume of eighteen pages, and thus placed before the eyes of his countrymen a 
short and striking sketch of the difhcultics, which first impeded his progress, 
and finally prevented his success in the arduous service upon which he had 
been despatched. ‘Those who wish to learn more respecting this specimen 
of pictorial Liography, may satisfy themselves by referring to the last series of 
Mr. D'Israeli’s Curiosities of Literature. 1 allude to it for no other purpose, 
than to justify myself in writing the portraiture of some of those great and 
illustrious characters, who have achieved for themselves a glorious immor- 
tality in the memory of mankind. If the artist be permitted to usurp the 
functions of the author, there can be no just reason, why the author may not 
in his turn usurp the functions of the artist. Indeed, as books can be copied 
to any extent, at pleasure, by the invention of printing, and as each successive 
copy Is quite as valuable as the original, a portrait, which it is desirable to 
perpetuate, is more likely to reach posterity by means of the author’s pen, 
than it is by means of the artist’s pencil. Colours fade, and canvass pe- 
rishes; but the press flourishes in immortal vigour, and gives to every image, 
which it once marks as its own, an eternity of duration, which cannot be at- 
tained by any other process. 

_ Almosi every popular work of the last century contained, opposite to the 
title-page, a picture of the author’s person, with a few dry distiches under- 
neath it, declaring that those, who were desirous of seeing the picture of the 
author’s mind, must look for it in the pages of the work which he then pub- 
lished. The practice has, of late years, fallen into disuse,—perhaps, because 
authors, improving in modesty as well as in intelligence, have become more 
ashamed than they were formerly, of printing themselves by the side of their 
preertions ; but in the time of Addison it was so seas Hon as to induce 
im to remark, that a reader sellom perused a book with pleasure, until he 
knew whether the writer of it was a black or a fair man, of a mild ora 
choleric disposition, married or a bachelor, with other particulars of the like 
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instructive and interesting nature. ‘The existence of this curiosity in the 
mind of the public is proved, beyond all disputing, by the extraordina 
pains which have been taken in all ages to gratify it. Every writer of bio. 
graphy, froin the time of Tacitus down to that of Moore, has felt bis work 
tu be incomplete, unul he has added to the account of his hero’s parentage 
and education, an account of his personal appearance, and of his bodily 
defects and accomplishments. Critics have descended from their stilts tw 
describe in plain and intelligible language, the weak and perishable frame 
in which the soul of genius took up its mortal abode; and even moralists 
have not disdained to relax the austerity of their lucubrations, by registering 
information of a similar character. On the path which has thus been 
opened to the public, it is my intention now to tread ; and I trust that, before 
I arrive at the termination of it, I shall be able to form, from the detached pic. 
tures which my literary predecessors have left of their contemporaries, such a 
cabinet of written miniatures, as will repay me for the trouble of collecting, 
and my reader for the trouble of examining it. 

The subject, which I have proposed for this paper, is so extensive in itself, 
and so various in its ramifications, that I scarcely know from what point | 
ought to commence the discussion of it. It strikes me, however, that it will 
not be inconvenient, before 1 proceed further, to bestow a short notice upou 
some of those illustrious personages, who have displayed more than ordinary 
care to transmit to posterity a well-finished resemblance of their form and 
features,—to contrast with their finical and preposterous anxiety the more 
than Mahometan reluctance of others, to sce an inage of themselves, traced 
out upon canvass, even by the most accurate and intelligent artists,—and to 


show therefrom, that we should have had no correct delineation of either of 


these two classes of men, had it not been for the pen and ink sketches, which 
contemporary writers have incidentally drawn of them. In the first of the two 
classes, the ** Madman of Macedonia” stands pre-eminent. ‘The edict, by 
which he prohibited any painter, except Apelles, from taking a picture, and 
any sculptor, except Lysippus, from executing a statue of him, is too well 
known to need farther mention. [tis not, perhaps, equally notorious, that 
the issuing of a similar edict was once gravely meditated, though subse- 
quently abandoned, by one of the ablest sovereigns of our own country,— 
t mean by Queen Elizabeth. The anecdote, singular as it may appear, rests 
upon authority which it is impossible to question. In the Archologia of 
the Society of Antiquaries, (Vol. it. p. 109,) there is a copy of a procla- 
mation, dated 1503, in the hand-writing of Mr. Secretary Cecil, which 
forbids ** all manner of persons to draw, paint, grave, or pourtrayt her 
Majesty’s personage or visage for a time, until by some perfect pattern or 
example the same may be by others followed.” Even some of her wisest 
successors have not been free from this miserable vanity. If we are to 
believe Pope, ; 
** Charles to late time to be transmitted fair 

Assign’d his figure to Bernini’s care ; 

And great Nassau to Kneller’s haud decreed 

To fix him graceful on the bounding steed.”’ 


Louis the Fourteenth was actuated by similar feelings, and would not permit! 
either his poets to speak of him, or his painters to draw him, except as the 
haudsomest man of his age and court. Even the sage philosopher of Ferney 
was infected wath this paltry ambition, and would not sit to any but the first- 
rate urtists, even for a silhouet/e of his contemptible features. 1 cannot help 
suspecting that each of these distinguished characters had such an extravagant 
opinion of hts or her own personal beauty, as to deem it impossible for any 
arust of ordinary talent to form a copy of it, capable of giving an adequate 
idea of the grace of the prototype; and if sucha notion did influence them, 
then | must add, that each and all of them would have acted more wisely 
in refusing to be painted at all than in submitting to be painted by particular 
artists. Indeed, there have been many celebrated persons who could not be 
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induced by any considerations, either of friendship or interest, to suffer a pic- 
ture of themselves to be taken.  Porphyrius informs us, that Plotinus, a 
Platonic philosopher of considerable reputation, who flourished in the third 
century, would on no account submit to be exhibited upon canvass.“ Is it 
not sufficient,” said he,* “ that we have to drag about with us through life 
that figure, in which Nature has imprisoned our souls, but we must even 
leave to posterity a figure of that figure, as if it were a work that deserved 
admiration?” Bayle, who quotes this passage in his Dictionary, under the 
article of Plotinus, overwhelms it with his praise :—** Qu’il y a de grandeur 
dans cette pensée. Il n’y a que de petites ames qui le puissent contester.” 
Afier such a declaration one cannot avoid feeling some surprise at finding 
that Bayle once sent a picture of himself as a present to his mother ; but 
that surprise is somewhat diminished, upon learning that he sent it before 
either his soul or body had acquired full growth and maturity. It is the only 
picture which the world has of him, and, according to the author of his life, 
js so spirited a likeness that it is easy to discover in it his wit and vivacity,— 
as easy, I take it, as to discover a hanging look ina convicted criminal. Ata 
later period of his life he acted up to the doctrine which he preached, and 
would neither sit for his picture, nor allow it to be placed as a Raudinalons to 
his Dictionary, though earnestly requested so to do by the publishers of the 
English translation of it. ‘To such a proposition he confessed that he had 
a reluctance which he could not conquer; and he therefore implored his 
friends to pardon the weakness, if weakness they should be pleased to call it, 
which led him to send a refusal to their request. ‘Vhe great Dr. Barrow, who 
ersonally was a little lean fretful man, delighting much in tobacco, because 
he conceived that it regulated his thinking, was the slave of the same preju- 
dice. Archbishop Tillotson relates, that no picture of him was ever made 
from the life, and that the efligies of bim on his tomb did any thing but re- 
semble him. Madame des Houliers, a poetess too much admired in her own 
day, aud too little regarded in ours, had at one time very strong objections to 
portrait-painting, and expressed them not unpleasingly in a short poem, which 
she wrote on the vanity of the practice. But alas! he knows little of wo- 
man, who expects consistency in her words and actions. Before many years 
elapsed, Madame des Houliers, who had acquired in the interim an honour- 
able notoriety by refusing to become the paramour of the great Condé, yielded, 
like weaker mortals, to the desire of being painted, and composed a second 

oem, retracting ali the opinions she had avowed in her first. The history of 

uman eccentricity, whieh is almost as large as the volume of human nature, 
would, if examined closely, furnish me with many more instances to illus- 
trate this part of my subject ; but those already cited are sufficient for my pur- 
pose, and I shall proceed to show from them that the written sketch of the 
author is requisite to fill up deficiencies in the portrait of the artist, where a 
portrait does exist, and to supply it entirely, where it does not. 

The pictures of Alexander, which were painted by Apelles, and the sta- 
tues, which were executed by Lysippus, have long since disappeared from 
the gaze of a world, which must otherwise have admired them; but I would 
venture to bet any wager, if such a bet could now be decided, that neither 
the pictures of the one, nor the statues of the other, contained any vestige 
of the wry neck and unequal shoulders of the all-conquering son of Philip. 
Even thove, who pretend to be most careless about their personal appearance, 
do not love to see their bodily deformities too faithfully represented. Is it 
likely then, that he, who sought with eagerness pre-eminence of every de- 
scription, and treated with jealous cruelty all who stood between him and 
the attainment of it, would have encouraged and patronized artists, who 
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person have the peri ileve of being first reg irded in ordinary conversatioi,— 


an ¢ client reason for them bere fiest regarded in miy gallery of written 
portratt Mottaigne asserts, that beauty has the first. place in the com. 
merce of menj,—an admirable justification for my giving it the same place in 
miv literary pee shat fi Cyrus, Al Kander, and Cw ar, three masters oF tile 


world, never negiected tteven im atturs of the gravest MM portance,——a ¢ 


e argument for its not being neelected by Hit’, who tn unfortunately 


orld lave, in anathae of sreely any importance at all. Besides, ut be 
siswertoa of th cleftirietes , which philosophers have piven Of it,—-it if 
bye ( i pot live 11 Mmny, accce rding to Socrates, ora soverelguty I 
needs oo tiuhtary power to sustam it, according to Carneades, or a it 
frau a \" at) Hho on the sense without the aid of language, accorging 
to Th ) rastus, OF a priviieve OF nature, which no man can gainsay, accord. 


ny to Artistotie, how can i withstand its influence, or withhold from it th 


precedence, to which the opinion of so many sages declares it to be entitled? 
1 therefore invite inv reader to yon with me on contemplating the beautiful 
countenance of him, who undertook every bodily exercise In vocue among 


bins ¢ mntryinen, and excelled i all that he undertook ,—who Was x tur 
the greatest butloon, the greatest debauchee, the greatest philosopher, the 


greatest statestnan, and the greatest soldier of 


1s thic,--who, like the came- 
leon, was always ready to take the Impression of the objects by which he 


Wa urrounce I, and who thus bye came at once the adored, the feared, i d 
the hated ot the oc ‘loeracy of Athens Need IT mention the name of him, 
who could never be persuaded to learn to play on the flute, because he v 
cousimeed that it would dishvure his beauty, “who intrigued with the Qui 
of Yparta, tot because he loved li f bat because he was fired with the an bi 
tion of begetting a race of kings for her country,—aud who risked his lite! 
preserve that of Socrates at the battle of Delium, because Socrates had pre 


viously meurred the same dancer to preserve his at the battle of Potidia 
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fl ention the stiie Of AICIULIIAGes, it is bile | rescuc | (icuiors trou 
rhe juiamous accusation which the malignity of later aes preferred azainst 

u j s—an accusation of which the ZroundiessHhess is evident, 

wach the comic poets, their couteniporarics, mot ouly unre- 
{by motive f delicacy or feelings of friends! p, but even instigated 

7 “Gl ES 
guid z-cherished hosulity, have universally preserved pecting it 
I per (| accomplishmeuts of Alcibiades were of that striking nature, 
tic Ist Have exaited Hin above the Common Hera of hidNalid, even 
if he had been utterly unprovided with eloquence. Ou the other h , the 
€,0qu e ot ¢ ero Was sO extraordinary that it miu td ' ed o it Uls- 
1, even if he had been u wided with per | beau Hut, a 
4 13 Was Zilted witli) nore than usu Le! qu ( > ( ) Wicti 

j tidal s> Ud tt ity ‘| n igus 6D il <4 ‘ bichii i ‘ » 83ts 
' 4 ver UWiaf 401d ian iti pre CG lO Le iast, i Nciiccd is tol 
tr ted, Giznily, 2 COMCUUCSs, a CH ertulue , and A serenity, that never 
falie Pto iuprint both atlect Gti alia I ct Some 12h anit s« ulptors, misled 
DY e etymol vy, whicn Plutarcls devised tor his ma » bane pla ed upon 
Nn se ath Excrescence OF Wart li the shape of a vetcn; Lut, as M ddleton 

erves, tne ety Nosy is more fanertul than rect, and even, il it were 

herwise, would not justity us, in the absence of all evidence upon the 
point, i omaterring, that, alongs with the name, he inheritec thie personal 
efects and blemishes ot tis ancestors. 

Observe the person of his great friend and rival, Hortensius. Who can 
refuse admilration to it grace and DeaUly 2 And yCU triuch of it is due to the 
skilful taste of has tail r, ana fo the exquisite cy LObb Eta Of the ke perof bits 
wardrobe. How carelessly does that suow-white tova descend from his 
0 ild rs! and yet uot a fol 1 Of wWrisckle ab Wk IS Lhe eect of ace ert. ‘| he 
size and tuatimn of each ts calculated WILD tathempati ul ace irecy, and, 
when ouce fixed, cannot be altered without detracting trom the general 
effect of the whole man. pode uv thing so arti! . arranged, €x- 
cept his look and gestures. He has just been consult his aurror a: to the 


mode in which he is to wear his eyes and dimbs during the coming day. I 
would not Le his colleague’s sandals for twice ten thous mid sesterces, tf he 
should again*® have the misfortune to jostle him ia the narrow stree lo, whilst 
he is thus made up for public exhibition. The pecuniary er enisation he 
would demand for such an injury dehes calculation. ‘That lurking devil in 
his eye assures ine that no man wall discomipose the structure of his robe with 
impunity, and speaks of nothing less than ( apital punishment for the wretch 
who has the audacity to displace a solitary fold in that weil-p! uted and pre- 
ely settled tova. 

Anistotle has somewhcre said, that the right of command belongs to the 
beauutul. To those who are inclined to admit the correetness of this pro- 
position, no person’s right to universal empire can be better founded than 
that of Augustus Caesar. From the minute deserption which Suctontus 
has given of him, it is evident that he possessed aa eminent degree of 
personal beauty. His eves were so peculiarly clear and bi Hiant, that he 
wished to have it believed that they were gifted with divine vigour. Hs 
courtiers, on discovering thts foible, confirmed their master in it by prace 
tising the same gross flattery towards him, which was afterwards practised 


— | 





* The following passage is extracted from Macrobius, Saturnal. lib. 2, cap. 4, 


** Horte nsius, vir alioquin ex professo mollis, et iu pre inetu poceus omnuem de- 
corem: fuit etiam vestitu ad niunditiem curioso, et, ut bene smatus iret, faciem 
in speculo ponebat; ubi se intuens, togam corpori sic applicabat, ut ruzas non 
forte, sed industria locatas artifex nodus constringeret, et sinus «x Composito de- 
fluens nodum lateris ambiret. Is quondam cum incederet, elaboratus ad speciemy, 
college de injuriis diem dixit—gq tod site in angustits rious offensu fortuito structu- 
ram toga destruxerat, et capitale putavit quod in humero suo locum rouge 
Mutasset,”’ 
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ith ; 
1b. under precisely similar circumstances towards Louis the Fourteenth. Oy " 
meeting his glance, they returned it steadiiy for a few seconds, and then 
withdrew their eves suddenly, as if they had been dazzled by the excess of - 
livht which darted from his. His limbs were so firmly built, and so e xqui- le, 
sitely proportioned, as to render his stature, which was almost as mucit unde as 
the ordinary standard as that of Alexander of Macedon, shorier in appearane 
than it really was. Like the cruel Shah Abbas of Persia, the great Prince “1 
Condé, and our immortal deliverer William the Third,* he was distinguished sh 
by a hich hooked nose. His hatr was slightly curled, and of a muddy vellow r 
eolour. Suetonius relates, that though he was in general very careless abou f 
08 dressing of it, he frequently had many barbers at one and the same time 
wed in combing it. His conduct in this respect, ‘*st parva licet com- . 
saan magnis,” was something like that of Phillips, the author of me 
“Splendid Shilling.” One of the sovereign pleasures of that poet, if Dr, 
Johnson is to be credited, was to sit hour after hour in his chambers tn the 
Temple, while his hair was combed by persons whose service he found vs 
; means to procure. Isaac Vossius also took delight in the same rational re. he 
creation, and acknowledges, that the rapture of it was considerably heighten- ni 
ed, when the operation was performed by barbers, who were skilled in the eo 
rules of prosody, bi 
Horace, who was himselfa little, fat, ble: ir-eyed, contemptible fellow, has os 
left at upon record, that Pibutlus, the only Augustan poet who made love like im 


a gentleman,—for Ovid, as Vinny Bourne remarked, made love lke a rake, 
and Propertius like a schoolmaster,—pessessed ¢ 1 body as be autiful as his oi 
mind was accomplished. [fn one of his odes he has immortalized his friend's 
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unsuccesstul passion jor the cruel Glycera,—a_ kindness, with which the un. i 
Bike fortunate bard was not, in all probability, over and above pleased. He after- th 
; wards, however, said enough to reconcile Tibullus to himself, when he ad- th 
dressed the following clegant compliment to him in his Epistles : “a 
; ‘¢ Non tu corpus eras sine pectore : Di tili formam, p! 
th Di tibi divitias dederunt, artemque fruendi.” th 
fi 
Of the galaxy of poets, who flourished in the time of Augustus, ‘Tibullus | th 
bh alone could justly boast of being a handsome man. Of the subsequent Latin di 
: ; : poets we know but little, and that little is in general not very much to their al 
uivantage. A very bad life of Persius, which f jind prefixed to a still worse in 
An translation of his satires into French prose, published at Paris tn 1696, intoris fr 
| me, that he was a Geau gargon, very mild, very sober, and very chaste, ‘* doux _ 
a comme un agneau, et susceptible de honte comme une jeune fille.” [know p 
3, not on whi it authority this saieeun ition rests, but as centleness and chastity 0! 
} . are as fare in poets as they are in pr lests, the fact 1s too singular to be lett ” 
rt seein olla 4 Silius ltalicus, the ape of Virgil avd the friend of the younger ie 
Pee. Pliny, who voluntarily starved himself to death in the midst of plenty, was e 
, ‘ eas poe ce 
+ palasisiea ecm sont I 
. } Tonson, who was a keen Whig, when he published Dryden's translation of tl 
C iw \ rail, annoyed the veteran Tory poet very much, by causing every figure of fr 
it it ‘Eneas to be drawn, like King William, with a hooked nose. This gave rise to “ 
Oi ae the following epigram :— tt 
| A i} “© Old Jacob, by deep judgment sway'd, a 
ae To please the wise beholders, 
Tr oe Has placed old Nassau's hooked nose 
ia On poor AEneas’ shoulders. A 
‘3 i* 4 To make the parallel! hold tack, y 
(i gy Methinks a little ’s lacking ; . 
is One took bis father pick a pack, . 
ieee And t’ other sent his packing.” | 
m' ; The point of it is borrowed from the following epigram on Nero :— ° 
17 fj ; | ee Quis negat Anew magna de stirpe Neronem : 
15 44, , is Sustulit hic matrem, sustulit ille patrem. 
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“roxxdoe usque ad emacitatis reprehensionem.” Whether these words 
will entitle ime to say that he was a possessor as well as a friend of beauty, ] 
leave those to determine, who understand better than I do this elliptic ex- 
yression ot Pliny. 

Ita virtuous mind in a fair body resemble a tine picture in a fair light, 
as our “virgin”? Queen Elizabeth was accustomed to remark, no pie ture can 
show more beautifully than the E uperor Titus. Suetonius is quite enrap- 
tured whilst dwelling on the theme. “In Titus,” says he, ‘* the accom- 
plishments of both mind and body shone forth with unpar ralleled lustre.’’ 
Racine, therefore, adhered strictly to historical fact, in saying of ‘Vitus, in 
his ** Berenice,’”— 

* En quelque obscuriteé le ciel Veut fait naitre, 
Le monde, en le voyant, eut reconnu son maitre ;"' 


but was guilt yor the most disgusting flattery, in applyiag such an observation 
to Louis the Fourteenth. Itis said, that Louis was not only aware that 
he was designated in this tragedy under the name of ‘Titus, but also that the 
two lines just quoted were specifically intended, when delivered by the actor, 
to be addressed to aud pointed at him. If there be any truth in this. tradi- 
tion, it is dificult to decide, whether the meanness of the poet in oflering, 
or that of the monarch in receiving such excessive adulation, 1s most deserv- 
ing of re pre ‘henston and contempt. 

I pass from those whose names are preserved for immortality in the pages 
of Greek and Roman literature, to those glorious spirits, who are entitled to 
our everlasting gratitude for having prese rved that literature for us, when the 
demon of destruction had almost clutehed it within his grasp. I speak of 
that noble Florentine triumvirate, which first) roused Kurope from its le- 
thargy, and piereed through the thick night of ignorance which for ages had 
enveloped it. Though the complexion of Dante was bilious, and the ex- 
pression of his eyes cud mouth was indicative of strong and deep and sino- 
thered passion, ‘there was an indescribable charm about his countenance, 
that riveted the affection of all who beheld it. ‘The figure of Petrarca was so 
distinguished that it attracted general admiration. His features were large 
and manly, his eyes full of fire and brilliance, and his complexion so bloom- 
ing, that he could not refrain, as he candidly confesses in one of his letters, 
from viewing it himself with much complacency. His hair, however, was 
completely grey before he completed his twenty-fifth year ; and though he 
pretends that he was indifferent about the appearance of this premature sign 
of old age, it is evident that he was constderably annoyed by it, from the cu- 
rious erudition which he displays in collecting instances of great men, who 
were afllicted by a similar fate. Among these he reckons Julius Cesar, Vir- 
gil, and Domitian; but unfortunately for such part of his consolation as rests 
upon these instances, they were not prematurely grey, but prematurely bald. 
Inthe Treatise which Domitian publis hed upon H: air-dressing, of which For- 
tune, equally cruel to emperors and hair-dressers, has only preserved a single 
fragment, he lamented with much pathos over his melancholy baldness. 
“Do you not see,” said the imperial tonsor®, who sometimes sheared off 
the head as well as the hair of his visitors, ‘do you not see how beautiful 


aud tall Lam ? 


Ovx opaas olos Kayw Kados TE mEyas TE ; 


And yet the fate, which brought old age upou my hair whilst IT was yet 
young, will ere long bring old age prematurely upon my whole body. I will 
struggle, however, against the ills of life, and will bear the loss of my youth 
with the same equaninily as I have hitherto borne the loss of my hair.” 

Julius Caesar was not, bowever, quite so much a philosopher as the “ bald 
Nero,” to whom the Roman people was so long subservient. Numerous 
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* Suetonius in Domitiani vité. 
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were the artitices, and curious the cosmetics which he employed to recall the 
lovelocks, which each succeeding day saw straguling more and more fron 
his forehead ;—but alas! all were vain; for no Macassar oil then existed re 
repair the ravages of disease and time, and no bears were imported | Into ltaly 
rain re sons “ beyond the Gaurometa@ and the | Icy ocean, to bring y resurrece 
tion and life to departed ringlets. A seratch from Truefitu’s, had he lived | 
our days, would have conce aled his baldness much better than the crown oj 
laurel, which the Senate permitted him pe wear in public, and would hav 
likewise saved him from the misfortune of having grey hairs prematurely 
attvibuted to hin by Petrarea, in order to . ae his own early greyne: ee 
remarkable. But, whilst on this subject, let me not forget, thai, thous 
siows of age were showered before their time on the youthful head ot th: 
enamoured poet, lis mind rematued free from their power to the latest mo- 
ment of his long protracted existence, and that the death, which at last 
overtook Lim tn the midst of his studtes, found him as eager and enthusiastic 
in the pursuitof knowledge, as he was at the first moment of youth, when 
he commenced it. His friend Boeceaccio was the admired and beloved of the 
fair sex, no less on account of the readiness of his wit and the felicity of 
his imagination, than on account of the exquisite beauty ot his face and 
person. “Phe princess Maria of Naples, whom he Se in his writ- 
ings under the name of Fiametta, and whom he loved so passionately, 
though not quite so ee as Petrarca loved Laura, could not "hak upon his 
eloquent eyes without being infected by their melting softness ; and it is to 
the influence which she exercised over him, that Italy is indebted, if not for 
the first, at least for the best, collection of novels it possesses. She willed 
that the Decameron should be written ; and her lover was but too happy in 
Writing it to please her. 

In the days of Castighone, if a courtier could run well, dance well, leap 
well, fence well, ride well, joust well, swim well, and play the noble game 
of tennis well, (nolile esercitto et ginco di palla,) he had no oceasion to care 
about his ignorance of tumbling, rope-dancing, fire-eating, and other such 
mountebank ee s,* which were not so proper fora gentleman. It 
was necessary, however, if he aspired to be armodel for others, that he should 
be distinguished by great beauty of person and peculiar gracefulness of air 
and demeanour. Castiglione, who was shrewdly suspected of having drawn 
the picture of his Cortegiaho from himself, had from nature a face and figure 
which rendered him agreeable tn the eyes of all spectators. So too had his 
frieuod Cardinal Bembo, the writer of the most obscene elegance or of th 
most elegant obscenity,—the phrase ts Scaliger’s and not mine,—that ever 
yet came from the pen of man. Ariosto, who was the friend of them both, 
had an exterior as cracetul as bis character was mild and his mind was 
polished. Alonzo de Ereilla, who wrote his ‘* Araucana,” the only — 
poein Ww lie h: Spain bein sses, wiih the sword in one hand and ihe pet in the 
other, amid the perilous scenes which he deseribed and celebrated, was a 
tall noble-looku ny man, W hose dark eye penetrated into the utmost core of 
those upon whom its glance of fire descended. Ronsard, who excelled in all 
the military and gentlemanly exercises of his time, was of a fine, august, and 


* The divections of Castiglione upon this subfect are in the first book of 


his ** Cort eg ino, and run thus :—** Essendo adunque i} nostro Cortegiano in 
questi esereiti pri che mediocrimence esperto, penso che debba Jasciar gli alteri 
daa alin comme volteggiar in terra, andar insula corda, et tai cose che quasi 
hanao del giocolare, et poco sono a gentilhuomo convenienti.”—In his third book, 
he lays down in general terms the various accomplishments which a court lady 
ought to possess, but refuses to descend into particulars, st: ating that no woman ot 
sense would think it decent, ** armeggiare, cavaleare, giuoc are alla palla, lot - 
sonar tamburi, piffari, o trombi, o altri tali instrume: iti; *though he admits tha 
ladies of rank in Italy did in his time pride themselves on the performance of ea 
exere Ses, 
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martial size, had limbs strong and well proportioned, and a visage noble, 
liberal, and, as his biographer adds, truly French. His eyes were full of a 
sweet gray ity, VN hich captivated all who came within the sphere of Its influ. 
ence. ‘lo counterbalance these advantages, he taboured from his youth 
upwards under an almost total loss of hearing, a misfortune which is said 
to have been occastoned by the excessive hardships which he suffered, whilst 
making his first campaign with the French army in Italy. Out of evil, how- 
ever, unexpected good sometimes arises. He who would have been nothing 
but a gallant soldier or a seductive courtier, had he retained his hearing, 
was transformed by the loss of t* into a studious, erudite, and yet elegant 
yoet. Montaigne, who fora feudal baron was no mean scholar, assures us 
that he himself once had a tolerable aspeet in form and Interpretation, and 
with that candid garrulity, which converts bis essays into memoirs, and ren- 
ders them both entertaining and instructive, gives us a minute deseription 
of his own personal appearance. “ My face,’ says he, “is not pulled 
but full, and my complexion is between jovial and melancholic, mode- 
rately sanguine and hot, ‘ ande rigent: setts mahi crura et pectora villis.. My 
hands are so clumsy, that I cannot so much as write so as to read it| my- 
self, and I do not read inuch better than IT write. 1 cinnot handsomely 
fold up a letter, neither could T ever make a pen.” He proceeds after 
some further detail to mention with his usual self-ecomplacency two. in- 
stances, in which he had received ‘rare and singular favours from those, 
who had no manner of knowledge of him, upon the mere credit of his 
verson and of the atr of his face.” The first was, when a partizan oflicer, 
who had surprised his castle and him in it, was induced to forego lis in- 
tention of plundering it, * on account of his countenance, and the liberty and 
boldness of his speech, which made hin unworthy of such mischance;” and 
the second, when another oflicer, who had plundered hia and divided his 
property among his tollowers, was tuduced for the same reason to collect it 
again, and to return it to him uninjured. Ifa handsome face could produce 


such effects upon the savage warriors of France, during the animosities of 


civil warfare, we cannot be surprised at finding that it produced efleets equally 
powerful upon the milder spirits of our own country in time of peace. ‘To 
say nothing of the Gavestones, the Despensers, the Carrs, and the Bucking- 
hams, the weak minions of weaker princes, it led Henry the Eighth to heap 
honours and employments upon the witty and fascinating Wyatt, and his 
daughter Elizabeth to promote Christopher Hatton, who was no lawyer, lo 
the woolsack, and to send Philip Sidney, whilst vet a stripling, in the honour- 
able character of her representative, to Vienna. Lord [Herbert of Cherbury, 
who was one of the first public ministers of his age, owed his elevation in 
some degree to a happy coneatenation, not of circumstances, but of features. 
According to Granger, who has hit off his character with more than usual 
felicity, it is hard to say whether his person, his understanding, or his 
courage were the most extraordinary. Donne, the quaint and rugged Donne, 
obtained his preferment in the church by the comeliness of his aspect and 
the elegant smoothness of his manners. The niece of Lord Chancellor 
Ellesmere, in Whose house he lived as chaplain, fell in love with him, and, 
regardless of her ‘ pride of place,” left her family, and marred him. I 
should conceive that Jack Donne had been vain of lis person in his youth, 
from. a curious vagary that seized on Dr. Donne a few monihs before his 


death. Ina fit of sickness, by which he was much emaciated, he caused 


* The biograplv, prefixed to the early editions of Ronsard’s works, contains 
the following sarcastic account of this transformation.—** Ronsard, considerant, 
qu'il étoit malaisé avee le vice d’oreiles de s‘avancer 4 la cour, et d’y étre agre- 
able, ou Ventretien et les discours sont plus necessaires que la vertu, et oil fant 
plutot étre muet que sourd, pensa de transferer loffice des oreilles a celle des yeux 


par la lecture des bons livres.” 
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himself to be wrapped up ina sheet, which was gathered over his head like 
a shroud, and, having closed his eyes, had his portrait taken in that deathlike 
habit, for the purpose, as he alleged, of reminding him of his mortality When 
he recovered. “The personal qualities of Waller stood him in equal stead ; 
and by enabling him to contract a prosperous marriage, added as much to his 
fortune, as his poetical qualities did to his fame. Sir Kenelm Digby, who 
was the friend of all the witty and fair personages who flourished in the 
reign of the first Charles, was esteemed such a just model of manly beauty, 
that one of the princes of Italy, who had no child, was so complaisant as to 
let his consort intrigue with bim, in the hope of having an heir born to him 
of an appearance equally noble and commanding. Colonel Lovelace, the 
only poet of feeling—Suckling and Denham are poets of art—of whom the 
Cavaliers could boast during all their struggle in behalf of the absolute king, 
was, whilst at Oxford, the admired of all beholders. His mistress, Lucy 
Sacheverell, “ the divine Althea,” who was scarcely more beautiful than her 
accomplished suitor, was utterly unworthy of him ;—tfor, upon hearing a 
report that he was dead of a wound, which he received in the service of the 
King of France before Dunkirk, she precipitately married one ot his rivals, 
without staying to inquire whether it was true or not. The surpassing 


beauty of Milton’s countenance acquired for him at Cambridge the title of 


‘tthe Lady of his College,” and gave the Marquis of Manso, who had the 
singular good fortune of being praised, loved, and honoured by his muse, as 
well as by that of ‘Tasso, an opportuntiy of turning into a compliment to 
him, the jingling compliment which Gregory the Great had formerly paid 
to the comeliness of our Saxon ancestors : 


‘¢ Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, si pietas sic, 
Non Anglus, verum hercle Angelus ipse fores.”’ 


The romantic story of the Italian lady, who became violently enamoured of 
him, trom seeing him asleep under a tree, though a palpable fiction, is a tri- 
bute which credulity ts still proud of paying to the superiority of his personal 
charms. Sir Matthew Hale, whose incorruptible integrity in the worst of 
times, renders him worthy to be placed by the side of the independent and 
patriotic Milton, was a man, in whose person strength of limb and beauty 
of feature were exquisitely combined. le was, however, such a sloven in 
dress, that he was once seized, and would have been carried away by a 
press-gang, if a gentleman, who knew him, had not rescued him trom 
their tender merctes, by giving them notice who he was. Sir Charles 
Sedley, whose conduct was as profligate as that of Milton and of Hale was 
correet and virtuous, was a hendsome man, though somewhat inclined 
to corpulency.  Nynaston, the actor, was very like him, and so proud of 
the resemblance, that he got a suit of clothes made after the same pattern, 
and appeared in it in public. ‘This cireumstance annoyed Sir Charles so 
much, that he took very summary means to cure the actor of his. vanity. 
A bully was hired to aceost Kynaston, as Sir C. Sedley, in the Park, and 
to give him under that character a verv sound drubbing for some insulting 
message which he was to pretend that he had received from him. In vain 
did Nynaston, when attacked, protest that he was not the person he was 
taken for; the more he protested, the harder were the blows laid on, as a 
punishment tor his endeavouring to escape chastisement by an impudent 
falsehood. “Phe story, on getting wind, covered the belaboured actor with 
so much ridicule, thathe stripped himself forthwith of his feathers, and never 
ventured to strut abroad again in the obnoxious suit. He was wise enough, 
however, to allow the outrage to pass unnoticed ; tor what chance of redress 
could a poor actor have against a rich and influential courtier when Scroggs 
was on the bench, who was himself indicted for an assault and riot after he 
was elevated to Ww?) “The times, thank God, are now altered, and the per- 
formance of a similar trolic,—for so it was then called,—would at present 


qualify the performer tor the soctery of gentlemen, and consign him tothe 
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careful custody of the Marshal of the King’s Bench. It was, however, no 
uncommon incident in the days of the second Chi irles. Lord Rochester, not 
content with giving to Dryden, who in his youth was a handsome m: a and 
of a ple: ising Countenance, thou: zh he afterwards became corpulent aud florid, 
the nickname of Poet Squob, hired sundry rufhans to give him a good beat. 
‘oz, as he returned home in the evening from the theatre in Drury-lane. 
They pinion their commission in Cross-street, and so well, that a Cross- 
street salutation became for a time synonimous with a sound cudgelling. 
W ith the exception of Rowe and Savage, Dryden is the last of our eminent 
joets,—for | meddle not with the genus irritalile of the present day—who 
can lay claim to personal beauty. P ope and Switt, and Johnson and Gold- 
smith, and Churchill and Shenstone, and all the disciples of that school, 
were men of awkward and ungainly shape, and of coarse and homely fea- 
tures; and though they may figure in another compartinent of my ¢ abinet, 
must not be allowed to introduc ~ their faces into this. Mole Te, however, 
must be admitted into it, if upon no other authority, at least upon that of an 
actress Of his troop,—no indiflerent judge, by the by, on such a subject,— 
who deseribes him as a handsome man, neither toe fat, vor too lean, ** with 
a noble carriage and a fine leg.” Our own philosophic writers, with the ex- 
ception of Lord Bolingbroke, who had an exterior cminently seductive, have 
destroyed theirclaim to the title of good-looking, by an ugly habit which they 
contracted in early life of studying deeply aa ‘thinkiwe iitensely. “The 
French philos ophers have for the most part been more fortunate in this re- 
spect than our own. ‘Two instances will prove it as well as a thousand. 
The president Montesquicu, to the close of his life, was as much admired 
by the fair for the symmetry of his person, as by the grave for the truth, pene- 
tration, and terseness of his political aphorisms, whilst Helvetius owed a con- 
stant succession of donnes fortunes to the perfect regularity of his figure, and 
to the gentleness and benevolence which shone in his features. A beautiful 
actress, of the name of Gaussin, evinced her admiration of hum in a very 
pointed manner, by the reply which she gave to one of her admirers in the 
saloon of the C omedie Francaise. Having no other means of seduction but 
his riches, the fellow offered her six hundred louis-d’ors for her consent to his 
proposals. She instantly rejected them, adding in a tone loud enough to be 
pie ard by all the bystanders, “Sir, L will give you twelve hundred, if you 
will only bring me a countenance like that of M. Helvetius.’ 

But it is time that I should bring this rambling, disjointed, and gossiping 
article to a close; and, as | have now gone through my list of beautiful 
couptenances and graceful forms, the sooner | withdraw myself from the 
preseuce of my reader, the more kindly will he be inclined to judge of my 
efforts to entertain him. A large collection of ugly faces,—* vile casks con- 
taining excellent wine,”’—are sull expecting couaenaeniliins from my pen. 
At another time their expect tions may perhaps be gratihed ; but, at present, 
Discretion commands me to be silent, and leaves me no chuiiae but to obey 
her behests. I retire therefore from the scene, aud leave my place in it to si 
filled by more learned and experienced actors. ‘* ¢ Yundo jam rivos, puert; 
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THE WISH. 


Ou, iis not on lip or brow 

On which you may read change , 
But it is in the heart below 

‘That much of new aud strange 
Lies hidden. Woe the hour betide 
That ever they bad aught to hide! 


My step is in the lighted hall, 
Roses are round my hair, 
And my laugh rings as if of all 
| were the gayest there ; 
And tell me, if ‘mid these around, 
Lighter word or smile be found. 


But come not on my solitude, 
Mine aftershour of gloom, 
When silent lip and sullen brow 
Contrast the licht and bloom, 
Which seem’d a short while past to be 
Asif they were a part of me. 


As the red wreaths that bind iny hair 
Are artificial flowers, 

Made for, and only meant to wear 
When anid festal hours : 

Justso the smiles that round me play 

Are false, and tlung aside, as they 

And when the reckless crowd among 
I speak of one sweet art, 

Hlow lightly ean I name the song, 
Which yet has wrung my heart! 
That lute and heart alike have chords 

Not to be spoken of in words— 


Or spoken but when the dew goes 
On its sweet pilgrimage, 
Or when its ray the moonbeam throws 
Upon the lighted page 
On which the burning heart has pour'd 
‘The treasures of its seerct hoard. 


These are the poet’s hours! oh! these,— 


Secret, and still, and dee :?pP— 
The hot noon lull’d by singing bees 
Or the blue midnight’ $ sheen. 


When odour, wind, and star, and flower 


\re ruling, is the poet’s hour. 


Bit ill betide the time when he 
Shall wish to hear his song 

Borne from its own sweet secrecy 
On words of praise along: 

Alas for fame!’ tis as the sun 

That withers what it shines upon. 


My lute is buta humble lute, 
Yeto’er it have been thrown 
Those laurel leaves, that well might suit 
With one of loftier tone. 
And yet ts there one chord appears 
Unwet with sad and secret tears? 
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Are there not in yon midnight sky 
Planets, whose ruling sway | 
Krom our birth shape our destiny ;— 

Some that with darkling ray 
In one fix’d mournful aspect shine ? 
Such natal star I feel is mine. 


And once my horoscope was read,— 
They said that I should have 

A brightness o’er my pathway shed, 
And then an early grave ; 

Feelings worn with a sense their own, 

As chords burst by their own sweet tone. 

I have one wish, ’tis wild and vain, 
Yet still that wish will be, 

That I might rest in yon wide main, 
My tomb the mighty sea; 

As ifat once my spirit went 

To blend with the vast element. 

One day Lsaw a grave just made, 
How drear, how dark, how cold: 
There when the coflin had been laid, 
They trampled down the mould : 

A week more ’ twas a step and seat 
For heartless rest, and careless feet. 
Be my death-pillow, where the rock 
Admits no mortal tread— 
No carved epitaph to mock 
‘The now unconscious dead ; 
Or be my grave the billows deep, 
W here the sun shines and the winds sweep. L. E. L. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF DR. PARR, BY A PUPIL.—NO. IIT. 


On one occasion, I recollect the Doctor’s making the pepils get up 
at two o’clock in the morning, during a tremendous thunderstorm. We 
found our preceptor in the library, smoking with philosophical tran- 
quillity, the windows and door being open. He was dressed in a suit 
of rusty black, with a large glazed cocked-hat over his nightcap. 


After desiring us to sit down, he gave us a most interesting account of 


the facts and discoveries connected with electricity, Dr. Franklin’s in- 
vention of conductors, &c. interspersed with amusing anecdotes, having 
reference to the same subject. All this time, Parr went on smoking at 
intervals, with perfect composure, whilst the rain fell down in torrents, 
which, with the awfal claps of thunder, and vivid flashes of lightning, 
produced a very striking effect upon our minds. It was like listening 
toa disquisition upon lava, near the crater of Mount Vesuvius. 
Nothing could exceed my preceptor’s benevolent zeal on occasions 
where his services as a clergyman were required by the sick, the 
oppressed, or the unfortunate, or by the criminal sentenced to forfeit 
his life to the laws of his country. In one instance of this latter de- 
scription, having reason to suppose the evidence defective, his exer- 
tions were most active and unremitting to obtain a respite, which he 
effected through the late Duke of Portland, to whom he addressed a 
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very cloquent letter on the subject: and he had ultimately the satis. 
faction of procuring, through the same channel, a tull pardon for ty 
unfortunate man, whose innocence was proved satisfactorily; and o 
which the Doctor was so convinced, that he took him into his service 
until he had obtained another situation. It is gratifying to add, tha 
the man’s subsequent conduct was such as to justly the CrXCTuONs 
which were made im his favour. 

Ot a similar deseription was the conduct of Parr, when his friend 
Mr. Oliver, an apothecary at Stafford, was tried for the murder of g 
centleman who was proprietor of a pottery m that neighbourhood, 
and whose consent Mr. Oliver had obtained to marry his dauchter, 
Having subsequently refused to fulttlhis promise, and h: wing forbidden 
the visits of Mr. Oliver, the latter was so e xasperated by tlie disap 
pointment of his hopes, that he ¢ ‘alled upon the tather of the lady, asd 
upon hearing him repeat his refusal, shot him on the spot. The only 


round of defence on the trial was the insanity of the prisoner, of 


which the Doctor was so tirmly convinced, that he strained every nerve 
in his favour. But all his exertions were fruitless. The murder, ip- 
deed, was effected with much deliberation, and after previously pur- 
chasing a mould wherewith to cast the bullets. This circumstance 
was fatal. During the imterval between the seutence passed on Mr, 
Oliver and his execution, Parr visited him daily in his cell, and _re- 
mained with him during the whole of the night preceding the awtul 
catas trophe, pouring balm ito the wounds of his friend’s afflicted mind, 
and preparing him by prayer and exhortation tor another world. ‘This 
was a subject to which the Doctor could never allude without visible 
emotion, 

\ day or two after my first arrival at Hatton, the Doctor took me 
into the library, and with the utmost gravity of countenance, said to 
nic, “* An impression prevails among my servants, that my wine-cellar 
IS haunted by a ghost. Now, Ido not pretend to say whether there is 
any foundation tor the idea or not. Bat ldo know, that it protects 
my wine; and therefore | must insist upon your never alluding rtolt 
with any levity :”-—then, after a pause, he emphatic ally added, If you 
do, you must take the conse quences.— You unde rstand me.” 

When L commenced my vocation of Amanuensis, the Doctor gave 
me some instructions as to the mode of fulfilling my duty. Among 
ether things, he desired me always to spell honour, favour, &c. with 
the w—saying, * None of your coxcomical abbreviations.” — In dictat- 
Ing, it was aia ays hits wish that I should put him in mind of any too 
frequent repetitions of the same word, or other instances of what might 
appear to me faults in composition, which he would instantly correct, 
at the same time thanking me for my suggestion. He once introduced 
me to a lady into whose house he had brought me as a guest, tn tlie 
following manner. ‘ Allow me, Madam, to introduce to you an old 
pupil, whom I have often fogged, and who is, I assure you, all the 
better for it.” 

Dr. Parr used to express his sentiments of his three favourite divines, 
Hooker, Barrow, and Jeremy ‘Vaylor, as follows :— 


‘ , « ~ , os ~ re ‘ 
‘Oenoor wey eu —Oauuace ce Pavoovev—Kat Otro Paitwoor. 


Parr’s correspondence was so extensive, that the expense of postage 
would have been very serious, if the letters received by him had not 
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been franked, as was almost invariably the case, for which purpose 
several of his parliamentary friends volunteered their services. His 
own letters to Individnals im London were always inclosed in an envelope 
to a peer or me mber of parhament. 

Although it 1s undoubtedly true that the Doctor attributed “ The 
Pursuits of Literature” to M; atthias, yet | have heard him say, * Rennell, 
Sir, had a finger in the pie,” alluding to Dr. Rennell, who, as ny pre- 
ceptor thought, entertained hostile se ntiments towards him. L recol- 
lect, many years ago, going with Parr and Sir James Mackintosh to the 
lemple C hure h, to hear Dr. Rennell, who was master of the ‘Temple, 
preach, Ile took for his text, “Ye men of Athens, I see that in all 
things ye are too superstitious,” which he made the groundwork of a 
violent philippie against the Roman Catholicks, endeavouring to prove 
that their doctrines and principles necessarily made them’ atheists. 
Never shall [ forget the indignant gestures of P arr, who sat with Sir 
James Mackintosh and myself in a pew near the pulpit.‘ Good 
God,” he exclaimed, ** was there ever before an instance of a clergy- 
man delivering trom the pulpit a discourse, the object of which is to 
show, that the whole of Christendom was for upwards of fourteen cen- 
turies under the dominion of atheism ?” 

Dr. Rennell preached five sermons on the abovementioned text. 
The four first were a continued climax of severity against the papists ; 
and it was therefore thought that the fifth and last would be the we plus 
ultra of vituperation. Under this impression, the ‘Temple church, on 
the day of its being preached, was thronged by visitors from all parts 
of the metropolis, including a considerable number of Roman Catho- 
lies, After the pre liminary prayer, the expectations of the congrega- 
tion were raised to the highest pitch. But greatly were they disap- 
pointed ; for the sermon in question was a mere milk and water affair in 
comparison with those which preceded it, the severity of which Dr. 
Rennell endeavoured to soften down as much as possible, Some per- 
sons said at the time that this was in consequence of a hint froma dis- 
tinguished member of the cabinet. Speaking ofa volume of Dr. Ren- 
nell’s sermons, Parr said, ‘Phere is only one that [ hke. [tis on 
gambling, What, Sir, is very tine indecd. Rennell never wrote so 
well, either before or since.” 

Having asked the Doctor his opinion of a Latin translation by Mr. 
Daniel French, the barrister, of the first book of Tcleinachus, which I 
had put into his hands a few days previously, Parr said: ‘Sir, itis a 
noble translation, quite C iceromian, and worthy ofa work of Fenelon. 
Why does not Mr. French continue it?” ‘Phis was very high praise 
from my preceptor, who was extremely fastidious as to modern Latin. 

Having i inquired of Parr what he thought of Milton’s ‘ Paradise Re- 
gained,” ‘he re plied, ‘LT recollect one very fine passage.” He then re- 
peated the following description of the banquet prepared by Satan for 
our Saviour in the wilderness. 

“ He spake no dream, for as his words had end, 
Our Saviour lifting up bis eyes, beheld 


In ample space un ler the broadest shade 
A table richly spread in regal mode, 


With dishes piled, and meats of noblest sort 
\nd savour, beasts of chase, or fowl of game 
In pastry built, or from the spit, or boild, 
is-amber-steain’d; all tish from sea or shore, 
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Freshet, or purling brook, of shell or fin, 

And exquisitest name, for which was drain’d 
Pontus, and Lucrine Bay, and Atrick coast. 
Alas! how simple to these cates compared, 
Was that crude apple that diverted Eve! 

And, ata stately sideboard, by the wine 
That fragrant smell ditlused, in order stood 

Tall stripling youths rich cl: a, of tairer hue 

i han Ganymed or Hylas ; distons more 

Under the trees now tripp’d, now solemn stood 

Nymphs of Diana’s train, and Natades 

With fruits and flowers from Amalthea’s horn, 
And ladies of th’ I lesperides, that seem’d 

Fairer than feign’d of old, or fabled since 
Of fairy damsels met in forests wide 

By knights of Logres, or of Lyoues, 

Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore : 

And all the while harmonious airs were heard 
Ot chiming strings, or charming pipes ; and winds 
Of gentlest gale Arabian odours fann’d 

From their soft wings, and Flora’s earliest smells.”’ 


‘These lines,” said the Doctor, ‘fare perhaps equal to any thing i 
Paradise Lost. But in Paradise Regained there are very few fin 
passages,” 

Parr often received presents trom his friends of game, poultry, dc 
On one oceasion I recollect the arrival of a turkey and chine 
Hattou, without any intimation from what quarter they came. Th 
Doctor, after thinking a little while, settled it in his own mind that they 
were a present from one of his friends, who resided in the county from 
whence the parcel had been sent; and under that impression, wrot 
a letter to him, in which were these words :—‘* We feasted yesterday 
on your turkey and chine, which were both excellent; and we drank 
the health of the donor ina bumper.”” A few days afterwards Parr 
received another similar present from the individual above alluded to, 
with a letter to the following effect :—'* My dear Doctor, the turkey 
and chine you mention did not come from me. TL hope those which | 
now send will prove equal ily good,” 

The Doctor's pipes were generally presents from his friends. Mr 
Peregrine Dealtry, in partic ul: ir, used often to supply him. Once he 
received, at Hatton, a box of very handsome pipes, with a pluie oi 
feathers on the bowl, which, to the best of my satiliccion were 4 
present from the Prince of Wales. ‘The Earl of Abingdon gave him 
a superb Turkish pipe. Trivial as the circumstance may be thought, 
I will just mention, that the Doctor, when smoking, alw: ays s held th 
bowl of the pipe with his finger and thumb, although the heat would 
not have been endurable by a person unaccustomed to that habit. 

There are many portraits of Dr. Parr. ‘That which, in my opinion, bs 
tar the most resembles him, is one of which there is a ocean el- 
graving by Say. In th: it portrait vou have the exact characte yf his 
countenance. Romney's and seve ‘val others are flatter ing likenesses 

My preceptor entertained an unfeigned esteem for Dr. © yril Jack- 
son, the late Dean of Christchurch, who, during the period of his 
presiding over that college, was sometimes called the King of Oxford: 

and, with reference to w hom, the nolo cpiscopari was literally his maxi”. 
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Parr, in speaking of him, said,—* Sir, he made his brother a bishop : 


but he has himself refused two bishopricks, and the archbishoprick of 


York.” On some public occasion, the Dean preached what the Doctor 
thought an ultra-tory sermon, before a congregation including many 
Whigs of high rank. This displeased Parr, who said,—*‘* If I had 
heen near my friend Cyril, I would have whispered in his ear,— 


** Non sat divisa sunt, Dave, temporibus tibi.” 


Parr told me, that he once met in the streets the late Archbishop of 
Narbonne,” of whom he said,—* He was dressed in a suit of purple. 
His port and figure were majestic. Sir, L was awed. He ought to 
have been Pope.” ‘This leads me to remark, that | have heard Dr. 
Parr specify some of our prelates, who, as he said, looked grand i 
puntificalrbus. Hle mentioned in particular Archbishop Moore, and 
Bishops Hurd, Watson, and Bathurst, and added, laughingly, “ 1 think 
Llook as well as any of them in mine. What do you think, —— ?” 
lo say the truth, the Doctor's appearance with the sash, the cassock, 
and the grand wig, had a very imposing effect ; and it delighted him 
nota little to be told that this was the case. Upon one occasion, 
when sitting after dinner with Parr and two or three very intimate 
friends, the grand peruke having been adverted to, a wish was ex- 
pressed to have it sent for from the barber’s, who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘his proposal being geod-humouredly acquiesced in by 
the Doctor, we all tried it on successively. When it was put on the 
head of a near relative of mine, Parr immediately exclaimed,—‘ Sir, 
you look like an archbishop!” and every one present agreed in the 
same opinion. 

I will now relate three anecdotes concerning the Doctor, on the au- 
thority of Mr. J. Clayton Jennyns,} the barrister. ‘The two first are 
highly characteristic of Parr’s manner in society. ‘The last relates to 
a practical joke played upon him by a gentleman, with whom he was 
ona fvoting of the greatest intimacy for many years. 

Mr. J. once inet my preceptor at the house of the late Dr. Dis- 
ney. After dinner, pereciving that the Doctor was not disposed to 
talk, and that the conversation flagged, Mr. J. (having previously 
whispered to a friend that he would bring Parr out) availed hinself of 
the first opportunity of opposing, with an appearance of warmth, some 
opinion which the Doctor had just been expressing. Betore Mr. J. 
had uttered many words, Parr interrupted him, saying in a loud voice, 


* Great uncle to the present Viscount Dillon, who is the lineal descendant of the 
well-known Sir Henry Lee, and proprietor of his mansion and estate of Ditchley. 
The writer of this article hopes that Lord Dillon, in his retirement at Florence, will 
steal an hour from his metaphysical lucubrations, to be devoted to the perusal of 
these ** Recollections” of one, who sincerely hopes to see him shortly residing at 
his mansion of Ditchley, which, with his illustrious ancestor, have recently been 
immortalized by the pen of the author of Woodstock. ‘The last sentence brings to 
my mind another able Penn, whom Lord Dillon will be glad to see at Ditebley, and 
whose knowledge on genealogical subjects, would qualify him for the office of 
Garter King at Arms. 

* Late Fiscal at Demerara and Essequibo. Mr. Jennyns is the author of several 
very able legal treatises, the object of which is to mitigate the severity of our 
penal code, and which were often spoken of in terms of high praise by the late 
Earl Stanhope. 
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hay! ? , 
iat but with the utmost good-humour,—“ Hold your tongue—don't pr ’ gh 
voke me—I'll expose your ignorance. * Mr. J. havin: r still } persisted, j of 
pursuance of his preconcerted pli n, the Doctor jaid down va pip e ver tor 
deliberately ; aad, after saying in the way of preface, * Now, be 
Jennyns, Pll have no merey on you,” ‘talked for a conside ati time iy Fi 
a strain of animated el a nce, which delighted the whole party, and iin 
no one more than Mr. J.3; who, at the conclusion of Parr’s speech, coy. a 
5 fessed the stratagem which he had made use of. This did not at aj “0 
i offend ‘ius Doctor, who only said,—* Oh, you dog!" and having bee, he 
once roused, talked most agreeably during the rest of the evening. the 
The second of the three anecdotes to which | have alluded, is as —4 
follows: be 
At the house of Mr. ——, in Grosvenor-square, where Mr. Jennyn 
met several persons, including Dr. Parr, assembled before dinner, 
the course of conversation, it was mentioned that Mr. ——, whos 
i arrival they every moment expected, intended to study math matics 
and it was suggested to the Doctor, who was intimate with that contle- 
man, that it would be a friendly action to mduce hin to relinquish bis 
purpose; upon which Parr exclaimed, “ de learn mathematics! 
blockhead! Leave him to me: [Ti crush the silly project.” Shorth 
afterwards, Mr. —— having made his appearance, Parr took | 
into an adjoining apartment, and addressed him thus, whilst the x 
4s of the party were listening. "Lam told, S——, that you are voing 
Pit study mathematics. Now, my dear ——, (speaking in the hindes 
Lam tone of voice) you huow, | have the greatest regard for you. Indeed, ! 


have a sincere friendship for you. But you know, my dear 


that vou are a fool! You must be aware that vou are almost an idiot! 
- . ~ . . . ws . , 
} My dear fellow, if you study mathematics, you will be a madman; 
5 and I have too much respect tor you, to wish to see you iil a strait 
¢ i 
Fi waistcoat!” Mr. —-— appeared to be thunderstruck, but took 


good part the advice of the Doctor, who felt convinced that his friend 
would give up all thoughts of pursuing his mathematical studies. 

The practical | yoke, to which IT have alluded, also occurred at Mr. 
——'s house in Grosvenor Square. Parr being there on a visit, 
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bo a a warm bath having at his request been prepared for him, his atten- 
ion tion was directed to two bells tn the room; one of which, he was told, 
7 sf r* . ? 
TE was for fof, and the other fer codd water. Mr. —— had, however, 
: - 
1 2 seer ae 
. 4 ; * This stratagem puts me in mind of an anecdote, which I will relate on the au- 
‘7 ts thority of the late Mr. Bouchier Sanith. At the table of the highest adnoe mage WI 
the realm, many vears ago, Mr. in elegant poet of iHustrious descent, and 
tT’ who had lived much in the socie ty of sove reigns on the Continent ctuiailos iced the 
ite i su bject ofthe different constitutions of the German Principalities ‘ upon which he 


eatered into an argument with his royal host, who, in censequence of Mr- 

counterfeited opposition, discussed the topic in question ina very eat and 
able manner, to the great delight of all present including Mr. Bouchier Smith 
and particularly of Mr. » Who candidly admitted that he had made use of a 
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colloquial ruse de guerre, tor the purpose of obtaining information on a to; Ic, Wi 
which he knew the Prince to be familiar, and which he knew not how to obtain 
anv, other quarter, 

i Mr. Bouchier Smith was, through his mother, of the Lowther family. He 
died a tew vears ago at Croome, the se a1 ot the Larl of Cove niry, who had been bis 
schoolfellow at Westminster, and was buried i in the vault of the Coventry famil 
He was well Known in the higher circles of the metropolis, and was a finishes get 
tleman, with great mental powers. 
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given orders, that upon the ringing of either of the bells, a fresh supply 
of Aotewater should be poured in. Parr, when in the bath, thinking it 
too warm, immediately rang, what he had been told, was the cold water 
bell, and waited for a minute or two, expecting the heat to diminish. 
Finding, to his great surprize, the water hotter than before, and think- 
ing that he had pulled the wrong bell, he rang the other as hard as 
possible. But this only increased the evil by producing a reintorce- 
ment of hot water ; until at length the heat became so intolerable. that 
he jumped out of the bath ina passion, exclaiming, Good God! do 
they mean to boil me ?”—* No, Doctor,” said Mr. ——, who was lis- 
ening on the other side of the door, “I only intended that you should 
be par-boiled.” ; 


ON A SAILOR’S FUNERAL AT SEA. 


Ile is not where his fathers lie, 

Ile sleeps not where they sleep— 
His name a wreck of memory, 

His dwelling-place the deep— 
Down mid unfathom’d gults he lies, 
And ocean's unveil’d mysteries. 

For he ts gone where cave and hall 

With coral garnished, 

Ane darkness for their funeral pall, 

Receive the ocean dead, 

Where the sea-monsters have their home, 
But men and sunbeams never come. 


Grey was the dawn, and not a braid 
Curl’d on the billow’s brow, 

While on the deck the prayer was said 
And he was cast below, 

Into the waveless glistening sea 

That closed above him tranquilly. 


We watch’d the circle on the wave 
‘The dreary plunge had givea, 
And saw it widen o’er his grave, 
And pass away where heaven 
Met the smooth waters’ darker blue 
And blended their ethereal hue. 


They wrapp’d no shroud his limbs around, 
No bier sustain’d his form; 
About the corse tts bed they bound, 
Which, oft in calm and storm, 
The slumberer and the dreamer bore, 
Who now shall dream and wake no more. 
Sicken’d and sad we turn’d away 
From the sad sight of gloom: 
The solitude of sea that day 
Seem’d but one mighty tomb, 
Burying all thoughts but thoughts of woe— 
Asking who next should plunge below! 
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PHE COLLECTOR OF CAWNPORE., 
A Tale. 


Ow a fine dry morning, tn the month of December, just as the early sun, 
unveiling his vlory, had begun to absorb the dews and bathe the whole 
landscape in splendour, I arrived at the station of Cawnpore. My boat wa, 
moored to the bank of the Ganges, and my servants preparing their breakfas: 
when our attention was arrested by the sound of a bugle, ey dently at no 
ereat distance. My Chusnasse came towards me, and said that a review was 
to take place in half an hour 

lt wh ld be idle to attempt any lengthened description of the ¢ cantonment 
of Cawnpore. [ts situation ts almost destitute of n tural beauty, or indeed. 
interest of any kind. Let the reader fancy a huge, uncultivated, sandy plain, 
which, during the period of the hot winds, sends up into the air vast clouds 
of dust, covering the houses and trees, sind penetrauing even into the interior 
of the former, and he will have a pretty accurate idea of the general site 
of the place. ‘The inhabitants must be tnconceivably annoyed by these sandy 
exhalauions, which are known to settle densely on the very tables and chair 
within those bungalows most exposed to their influence. Directly across 
the plain was the evening drive, throughout which there ts scarcely a single 
object near or iM perspective, upon which the eye may rest with ‘ple asure ; 
whilst the great distance between the cavalry lines and those of the infantry, 
deprives the officers of that sociability so desirable, and indeed necessary for 
their comfort. Nevertheless, with ail its disadvantages, Cawnpore is not, 
to the traveller, quite uninteresting. Nature has been careful to vindicate 
herself from the charge of utter unprofitableness. The broad Ganges glides 
along with smooth and steady pace, beneath a towering cliff, overgrown in 
many places with shrubs and flowers. U pon the summit of this barrter stand 
several well-built houses, dispersed without any regard to regularity ;—some 

approach almost to the very edge of the cliff; others are cons iderably in thie 
back ground :—but each possesses large gardens within its ornamental enclosure. 

The sun not having fully risen at the time my boat was moored, I had 
a delightful opportunity of enjoying, that slight breeze which seldom fails, 
in India, to accompany the uprising of the great luminary, and which, 
to an European, ts particularly agreeable, investing all nature with double 
freshness and beauty. On arriving at the cantonments, I found the troops 
already assembled, und was surprised to see so fine a display, which was the 
more unlooked for, as | had received trequent accounts of the fearful altera- 
tion wrought by a few hot summers in the appearance of European torces, 

The Collector of Cawnpore had been, in other days, my most confidential 
friend; and now, after an interval of many years, I found myself at the place 
where he re sided. The anticipated interview agitated as well as interested 
me. Youth had flown over our heads with all its fresh and buoyant feclings, 
and we had entered the shady part of life’s road. What a variety of events 
had meanwhile occurred, of moment to both, and calculated to modily 
greatly, if not altogether to alter, former opinions and sentiments! Witha 
portion of my friend’s intermediate history I had from time to time become 
acquainted ; and it was of a character to excite a reasonable exp ‘ctation, 
that I should find him, not only changed in person, but, in the words of the 
poet, a * sadder and a wiser man.” 


The Coilector was on the ground; but so surrounded by natives both of 


high and low caste, who flocked to pay their Fespeets to the man of office, 
that I saw — our meeting under such circumstances, would be con- 
strained and embarrassing. | therefore avoided him for the present; and, on 
the termination of the review, inquired my way to his residence. Having 
learnt that the master of the house was ‘at home,” I was ushered into 4 
handsome room, wherein breakfast was laid, in considerable style, and appa- 
rently for a large party. The room was, how ever, empty; and ‘| paced about 
for some time, without having my cogitations in any way disturbed. At 
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fenath my friend entered; and the first warm salutations having been ex- 
changed, we took seats tnomediately opposite each other. ‘* You see a great 
change in me, George!” said I. “ But, so far as Iam qualified to judge, 
you are sull more altered.” The fact was, | had left ny friend a fine, hand- 
some young fellow, without a grain of affectation ; whilst the person I now 
addressed was, atall points, a perfect dandy! My expression of countenance, 
as 1 spoke did not eseape him, and, in a somewhat subdued tone, he re- 
lied :—** We are both changed, my friend !—-but with this difference: You 
wad a mind strong enough to overcome your trials—I[ had not. My sutter- 
ings have been very great!” He paused ; and then grasping my hand with 
earnestness, added,—** Oh, could you have come to me, when I wrote en- 
treating you to do so, I might have been spared all!” 

George,” exclaimed I, ‘we will not dash our first hour of meeting with 
melancholy: we will breakfast before we go into matters of interest—but— 
excuse me—you expect company.” 

“No,” answered he, “{f shall admit no visitors while you stay. The pre- 
parations you see are not more than ordinary, for [have always casual 
lookers-in, and it is mycue,” proceeded he, smiling and sighing at the same 
time, ‘to keep a large establishment and an open house—vot to say, that 
society is to me a blessing 1” 

Breakfast having been served and removed, aud the domestics haying re- 
tired, the Collector fell into a fit of abstraction, which rendered it evident 
that ny arrival had been the stimulus by which certain feelings of deep pain- 
fulness bad been awakened in his mind. He was obviously unhappy, and 
unable to endure the contrast with former days, which the presence of his old 
bosom-companion could not fail to excite. [twas plain, also, that in his 
general intercourse with the world, he was playing a part; the defences and 


sophistications of which had fallen to the ground before the cousciousness of 


our former unreserved communion. 

Atlength I attempted to rouse him from this mood. He had quitted his 
chair, and was striding across the room with hurried steps, when I arose, 
and putting my arm within his, insensibly brought him to my own pace. 
We had, in this manner, taken a few turns, when he abruptly stopped ; and, 
looking into his face, I perceived his cheeks overspread by a deadly paleness. 
His eyes were fixed with a wild and desperate expression, and lis whole 
countenance was that of a maniac. ‘* George!” exclaimed J, with a slight 
emotion of fear. He did not answer: but seizing a large carving-knife from 
the table, brandished it over his head. Astonishment at this unlooked-for 
scene, mingled with compassion for the chief actor in it, deprived me of all 
power of utterance, and f gazed on him for a while motionless, until his 
close advance reminded me of the danger of a madinan’s neighbeurhood. 
With aninstinet of self-defence, I laid iny hand ow his arm, and was about tu 
ae re when, aftera loud and unnatural laugh, he whispered in my ear, 
“You think me mad! buat Tam still sane enough to defend myself, by plung- 
ing this weapon deep into the heart of the first man who shall attempt to lay 
afingeron me. No, no! I have some time before me yet—the hour of dis- 
grace is not arrived !” 

“ Be not weak enough,” said I, “ to suspect your true friend. "There is no 
cause for alarm. Sit down, and compose yourself’? Whilst I spoke, the 
paroxysm subsided : and, suffering me to take the knife away, he threw him- 
selfupon a sofa. 

My interest was painfully excited, and numerous bitter fancies swept across 
my brain. =I repeated to myself the mysterious expressions, ** I have time 
before me yet! the hour of disgrace has not arrived!” ‘These feclings at length 
became unbearable; and laying my hand on the Collector’s shoulder, to en- 
gage his attention, I addressed him thas: ‘* George, this meeting is a sad one: 
do not aggravate its sadness by reserve. You surely do not—you cannot— 
doubt my sincerity. ‘Tell me, therefore, the nature of your apprehensions. 
Tell me honestly why you fear, and what you fear; and let us see whether 
your peace of mind cannot be restored.” 
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His features gradually relaxed, and he appeared to feel sensible of his im. 
petuous error in doubting for a moment my friendly intentions. ‘Tears 
started into his eyes, and he was, in fact, completely subdued ;—after a con. 
siderable struggle he exclaimed,—‘ I am a villian, Charles! every way up. 
worthy of your interest or regard. I do not even deserve your pity, and will 
not ask it. Why, indeed, should you listen to my story? The utmost ey. 
ertions of your friendly nature would be insufficient to lighten my Woes,” 

1 used every possible effort to calm a mind so perturbed, and succeeded, 
after some time, in inducing him to disclose some of his griefs, though that 
particular portion which was calculated to throw a light over the dreadfyl 
scene before described, was not communicated until twelve months after, 
when a confidential and heart-breaking letter from him, related fully the mis. 
fortunes and downfal of the Collector of Cawnpore. 

Having made the partial explanation alluded to, my friend proceeded :— 
“To am shortly to be married, Charles, to Charlotte. She is young and 
amiable, and will restore cheerfulness to my home, which has of late been 
more dismal to me than a prison. My father, indeed, will not easily forgive 
me for marrying again:” and, after a pause, he muttered shudderingly, ‘ but 
his curse will be upon me ere long, whether I disobey bi in this instance 
or not—so no matter.” Then resuming his former tone, he continued :— 
* Te will protract my fate, by deceiving enemies as well as friends with regard 
to my circumstances. ‘The splendour of the preparations for my wile’s recep- 
tion has already been of service :—and if I can prevail on ——— to lend me 
a few thousands more (meaning rupees), all will do well for afew years, by 
which time my father may be appeased, and assist me—and—” 

“George,” said 1, interrupting him somewhat indignantly, ‘ you are 
indeed an altered man. What! systematically keep up a show which your 
real means do not warrant! And recollect your former marriage :—the feel- 
ings of love, and hope, and admiration, you lavished on her who deprived you, 
by her shameless conduct, of happiness, your father’s regard—nay, almost of 
your reason, Wall you again risk your peace, by a union with one of whom 
you confess yourself to know littl, and who probably only assents to your 
proposal on account of your high situation as collector, and may plunge you 
deeper into debt by extravagance? At all events, as an honourable man, 
you surely cannot propose to her without confiding the state of your circum- 
stances.”” 

“ You cannot,” answered he, “ participate in my feelings, and therefore are 
inca.able of giving me advice. | ee a part to play, and will not flinch from 
it, though all the fabled Furies were lei loose upon me.” After a pause, he 
added, ** Stay with me a few days; [ will introduce you to Charlotte, and 
you shall find that, tn society, Lam quite another man. You must forget,” 
proceeded he, with a smile, the joyless expression of which went to my heart, 
‘‘that you have been behind the curtain, and remember only your old asso- 
ciate.”” 

‘* Forgive me,” said I, after some hesitation, ‘* for not complying with your 
request. While you entertain your present views, I cannot be of service 
to you, except, perhaps, in a pecuniary point of view; and I will not remain 
a regretful spectator of plans which I do not approve, and which I believe to 
be prejudicial to your best interests. Promise me,’ I continued, “ that you 
will abandon these, and unite earnestly and candidly with your father (whose 
co-operation I will vonch for) and myself, in our efforts to release you from 
your embarrassments, and to render your services beneficial to your family, 
and I will readily accede to your wishes.” 

He seemed for a while struck with the seriousness of my manner ; and I 
watched with no slight interest the shades of expression which chased each 
other across his intelligent face. But, alas! the chain was too deeply r- 
veted ; and he at length said firmly, seeking as it were a plausible pretext for 
his pertinacity,—‘* No! never—never, while I live, will I desert Charlotte! 
1 know she loves me ; 1 am engaged to her: and though, God knows, I am 
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bad enough, I will not add to other atrocities the deception of a confiding 

woman.” 

« Deception! George: are you not about to deceive her still more pain- 
fully ? Is she not ignorant of the state of your affairs? Be honest enough, 
I conjure paess least be honest enough to set her right on this head. It 
she really loves you, your circumstances will be of minor importance, and 
she will have nothing to reproach you with hereafter.” 

“| cannot,” replied he. ‘* As soon as I am known to be involved, I am 
nobody: my credit will cease, and my ouly means of support—the collector- 
ship of this place—will be withdrawn. I cannot, Charles: it is impossible. 
Do not urge it; for, J repeat, nothing shall influence me to alter ny deter- 
mination. I am undone—miserable! but I deserve al!.”’ 

The dead silence which ensued was broken in upon by a servant knocking 
at the door of the apartment, and delivering a note to his master. | rose, took 
my hai, and told the Cdllector that, purposing to leave Cawnpore on the mor- 
row, | would call again in the evening to bid him farewell. 

[ rushed impetuously into the open air, sprang upon my horse, and felt 
relieved by finding myself again surrounded by the gay and bright element. 
My heart was oppressed unspeakably by the scene | had gone through, and 
the bitter disappointment I had experienced. Whom had I expected to meet? 
A valued and honourable friend, saddened, perhaps, by a conflict with the 
world, but still pure and worthy. What had I found? A broken-spirited 
criminal—(for the fact was too plain !)—seeking to hide, by contemptible fop- 
pery, the writhings of a conscience not yet callous, and to perpetuate an un- 
natural show of prosperity by vile means. “ Is it possible,” thought I, “ that 
he has converted to bis own purposes the funds officially entrusted to him ?? 
By a strong exertion of self-command I repressed the idea. He had acknow- 
ledged the having received assistance from a Native, and to this circumstance 
Iclung with a sort of desperate hope, seeking rather to attribute George’s 
ravings to a disordered intellect, than to give them the interpretation, alas, 
too obvious. I was startled from these speculations by feeling the lash of a 
whip across my shoulder. I turned sharply round, to sce fiom whom this 
familiar salutation proceeded, and saw the Collector riding, or rather walking 
his horse close behind mine. 

“ You were thinking of me, Charles !” said he; ‘and I have followed to 
prevent your good heart being unnecessarily distressed. Now promise me 
two things: first, that you will come back to tiffin, and secondly, that you 
will think no more of this morning’s folly. I have my dark moments, and 
regret that you should have arrived at a time when my mind has been un- 
usually irritated. Do not refuse to shake hands with me ;” and on looking 
up, I pereeived George’s held out. 

“You need not fear my estrangement,” said I, mournfully, giving him my 
hand ; ‘you have nothing to fear from me: but I cannot easily forget what 
has grieved me more than I can express; and I both pity and condemn your 
want of virtuous resolution.” 

My horse's head was once more turned towards the Collector’s residence ; 
and as we entered the gate, he again entreated me to dismiss the subject for 
ever. 

“ To-night,” observed he, this house will be a scene of merriment. I 
have a ball, and Charlotte is to see the establishment, of which she will soon 
be mistress, to the best advantage. Every thing will be guy and splendid ; 
and L—yes |—shall appear happy.” 

We entered the room where titlin was laid ; and being too deeply afflicted 
to speak, I walked for a while to the bow-window which looked out upon 
the compound *, a treat only to be enjoyed in the cold season; for during 
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* That part of an estate in India immediately surrounding the house, 
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O44 The Collector of Cauwnpore. 


the summer months the Venetian doors are obliged to be closed all day ty 
keep the house ccol, glass being a great source of heat. ; 

Titlin having been despatched, we resumed our seats over the fire. 
Georze’s mind was calmer at this moment than, as I had reason to think, 
for many a day before or after. He shook me warmly by the hand, over and 
over again, assuring me that his spirits that evening would, for once, be real, 
Our conversation was interrupted by the Sirdar,* who came to remind his 
master that it was time to dress. fle quitted me, saying that he had ordered 
an early ¢éfe-d-¢é/e dinner for us, and I was left to pursue the train of my te. 
flections alone. The singular situation of my friend engrossed my whole 
thoughts, except when they reverted to the kindred subject of his intended 
bride. Poor Charlotte! thought I, like too many of your sex, vanity aust 
have induced you to accept the hand of a man double your age, with an in. 
paired constitution and a young family, merely because he can put you at 
the head of a dashing establishment. The golden dream wiil vanish after a 
few years—it may be after a few short months—and show you a deceiver, per- 
haps a madman, for your husband! 

Dinner was now announced, and partaken of without one word having 
fallen from either, beyond the mere ceremonies of the table; at leneth, after 
the whole of the servants had retired, and nearly one chillumf had been ex. 
hausted, ** 1 am about to leave you,” said I, ** perhaps forever. Do not 
sufler me to go hence witha heavy heart. Promise me faithfully that you 
will act as every honest man should do, and not plunge the lady, to whom 
you are engaged, blindfold into misfortune.” 

His countenance underwent many changes, and his heart must surely have 
trembled whilst he gave me the required pledge, and swore the thing he in- 
tended not. Oh, George, too true was your own assurance of your beinga 
fallen man! 

The Collector of Cawnpore was the son of a man of family and fortune, 
whose manners were haughty and unconciliating, and who sought to gain 
his sou’s confidence by intimidating rather than winning him. From this 
it resulted, that when the young man found himself, on his arrival in India, 
freed from parental control, he naturally enough fell into that course of ex- 
travazance and dissipation, too commonly takea by Europeans sent out to 
seek their fortunes on the Bengal establishment. It must at the same time 
be admitted that he did not neglect the cultivation of abilities naturally good, 
and of atalent for business, which ultimately gained him the lucrative post 
he held. He married early in lite, and contrary to the wishes of his friends, 
one of these young Englishwomen with whom the Calcutta market is gene- 
rally well stocked, and who, as their whole object is mnatrimony, proceed, 
when no opportunity presents itself at the principal settlements, to the remote 
cantonments upthecountry, Here they tind no difliculty in making matches, 
which, formed with little or no previous acquaintance between the parties, 
seldom turn out otherwise than ill, My poor friend was particularly unfor- 
tunate. “Phe lady he married was pleasing in person, but weak, and ulul- 
mately criminal in her conduct. For along while his devotion to her in- 
duced him to hesitate in believing what to the eyes of others was sufficiently 
obvioas; bat at length the fatal truth became manifest that the chosen 
partner of his joys and sorrows had betraved him, and they were separated. 

During this period of distress, his father’s heart relented, and he behaved 
to the Collector with great kindness. He had the children of his unfortu- 
nate son sentto him in England, and educated thein liberally; but at the 
same time signined to their father his decided wish that he should never 
again (if opportunity offered) tempt his fate by contracting a second marriage, 
without the express sanction of his parent. P 

The Collector, after having led for some time a solitary life, extended the 
hand of forgiveness to his erring partner. He stated his sole motive in doing 








t A preparation of tobacco held in the cup of a hoogger pipe 
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this to be regard for the reputation and feelings of lis children, ‘The experi- 
ment was, however, as may be imagined, avain one. It is not our purpose 
to trace the sepe by which this woman graduated in vice: suffice it to say, 
that one instance of misconduct followed another, and that it soon became 
necessary she should again quit the sanctuary of her husband's roof. My 
friend’s wretcheduess was now complete. tle became silent and lonely, 
avoiding all society, and appearing to cherish the grief which was corroding 
his bosom. Sorrow, however, as has been often said, destroys in the end 
either the sorrower or itself; and the Collector at length shook off the gloom 
which had settled over his character. Pride and indignation seemed to take 
the place of grief, and he made a manly resolution to dismiss the humiliating 

subject from his mind. But the method was a mistaken one by which he 
essayed to accomplish this. Instead of rational company and occasional re- 
laxation, he passed at once into a vortex of gaiety and extravagance. He had 
contracted a pernicious idea that the infamy of tis wife had retlected a stigma 
upon him, and that his society was held in light repute. “This notion, once 
entertained, was madness, and produced the fruits of madness. He sought 
tv couciliate all classes of the community, aud to this end no expense what. 
ever was spared. A series of the most costly parties was given at his house ; 
a large establishinent of servants was of course supe added. Chi ainpagne and 
claret were distributed with as much profusion as if they had been water 
and the young oflicers aud other thoughtless persous about the cautonasents 
were delighted with the o; pporcunity of constantly fe asting and carousing at 
the expense of the Collector, whose real friends looked on with compassionate 
gravity, while such as were inunical to him, scrupled not to give vent to the 
bitterest sarcasims. 

[To le concluded in our vert.) 





POPULAR FALLACIES. 


That a sulky temper ay a misfortune.—We grant that it is, and a very 
serious One—to a man’s friends, and to all ‘that have to do with him ; 
but whether the condition of the man himself is so much to be de- 
plored, may admit of a question, We can speak a little to it, being 
ourself but lately recovered—we whisper it in confidence, reader—out 
ofa long and desperate fit of the sullens. Was the cure a blessing? 
The conviction which wrought it, came too clearly to leave a ser uple 
of the fanciful injuries —for they were mere fancies—which had pro- 
voked the humour. But the humour itself was too self: pleasing, while 
it lasted—we know how bare we lay ourself in the confession—to be 
abandoned all at once with the grounds of it. We still brood over 
Wrongs which we know to have been imaginary; and for our old 
acquaintance, N , whom we find to have been a truer friend than 
we took him for, we substitute some phantom — a Caius or a Tittius— 
as like him as we dare to form it, to wreak our yet unsatisfied resent- 
ments on. It is mortifying to fall at once from the pinnacle of neg- 
lect; to forego the idea of having been iil-used and contumaciously 
treated by an old triend. The first to aggrandise a man in his own 
conceit, is to conceive of himself as neglected. There let him fix, if 
he can. To undeceive him is to deprive him of the most tickling 
morsel within the range of self-complacency. No flattery can come 
hear it. Happy is he who suspects his friend of an injustice ; but 
supremely blest, who thinks all his friends in a conspiracy to depress 
and undervalue him. ‘There is a pleasure (we sing not to the profane) 
far beyond the reach of all that the world counts joy—a deep, enduring 
Satisfaction in the depths, where the superficial seek it not, of discon- 
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tent. Were we to recite one half of this mystery, which we were let 
into by our late dissatisfaction, all the world would be in love with dis. 
respect - we should wear a slight for a bracelet, and neglects and con. 
tumacies would be the only matter for courtship. Unlike to that mys. 
tical book in the Apocalypse, the study of this mystery 1s unpalatable 
only in the commencement. The first sting of a suspicion is grievous; 
but wait—out of that wound, which to flesh and blood seemed so diff. 
cult, there is balm and honey to be extracted. Your friend passed 
you on such or such a day,—having in his company cne that you con. 
ceived worse than ambiguously dispose:l towards you,—passed you in 
the street without notice. ‘To be sure he is something short-sighted ; 
and it was in your power to have accosted Aim. But facts and sane ine 
ferences are trifles to a true adept in the science of dissatisfaction. He 
must have seen you; and S$ , who was with him, must have been 
the cause of the contempt. It galls yon, and well it may. But have 
patience. Go home, and make the worst of it, and you are a made man 
from this time. Shut yourself up, and—rejecting, as an enemy to your 
peace, every whispering suggestion that but insinuates there may be a 
mistake—reflect seriously upon the many lesser instances which you 
had begun to perceive, in preof of your friend’s disaffection towards 
you. None of them singly was much to the purpose, but the aggre- 
gate weight is positive; and you have this last affront to clench them. 
Thus far the process is any thing but agreeable. But now to your re- 
lief comes in the comparative faculty. You conjure up all the kind 
feelings you have had for your friend ; what you have been to him, 
and what you would have been to him, if he would have suffered you ; 
how you defended him in this or that place; and his good name—his 
literary reputation, and so forth, was always dearer to you than your 
own! Your heart, spite of itself, yearns towards him. You could 
weep tears of blood but for a restraining pride. How say you? do 
you not yet begin to apprehend a comlort? some allay of sweetness in 
the bitter waters? Stop not here, nor penuriously cheat yourse!f of 
your reversions. You are on vantage ground. Enlarge your specu- 
lations, and take in the rest of your friends, as a spark kindles more 
sparks. Was there one among them, who has not to you proved 
hollow, false, slippery as water? Begin to think that the relation 
itself is inconsistent with mortality. ‘That the very idea of friend- 
ship, with its component parts, as honour, fidelity, steadiness, exists 
but in your single bosom. Image yourself to yourself, as the only 
possible friend in a world incapable of that communion. Now the 
gloom thickens. The little star of sclf-love twinkles, that is to en- 
courage you through deeper glooms than this. You are not yet at the 
half point of your elevation. You are not yet, believe me, half sulky 
enough. Adverting to the world in general, (as these circles in the 
mind will spread to infinity) reflect with what strange injustice you have 
been treated in quarters where, (setting gratitude and the expectation 
of friendly returns aside as chimeras,) you pretended no claim beyond 
justice, the naked due of all men. Think the very idea of right and 
fit fled from the earth, or your breast the solitary receptacle of it, till 
you have swelled yourself into at least one hemisphere ; the other being 
the vast Arabia Stony of your friends and the world aforesaid. To 
grow bigger every moment in your own conceit, and the world to 
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lessen ; to deify yourself at the expense of your species ; to judge the 
world —this is the acme and supreme point of your mystery —these the 
true Preascres of Sutkiness. We profess no more of this grand 
secret than what ourselfexperimented on one rainy afternoon inthe last 
week, sulking in our study. We had proceeded to the penulumate 

int, at which the true adept seldom stops, where the consideration 
of benefit forgot is about to merge in the meditation of general in- 
justice—when a knock at the door was followed by the entrance of the 
very friend, whose not seeing of us in the moraing (for we will now 
confess the case ourown), an accidental oversight, had given rise to so 
much agreeable generalization! To mortify us still more, and take 
down the whole flattering superstructure which pride had piled upon 
neglect, he had brought in his hand the identical S——, in whose 
favour we had suspected him of the contumacy. Asseverations were 
needless, where the trank manner of them both was convictive of the 
injurious nature of the suspicion. We fancied that they perceived our 
embarrassment; but were too proud, or something else, to confess to 
the secret of it. We had been but too lately in the condition of the 
noble patient in Horace : 


Qui se credebat miros audire tragaedos, 
In vacuo ketus sessor plausorque theatro— 


and could have exclaimed with equal reason against the friendly hand 


that cured us— 
Pol me occidistis, amici, 
Non servastis, ait; cui sic extorta voluptas, 
kt demptus per vim mentis gratissimus error. 


LE LIA . 


CHARACTER OF THE REAL YANKEES); WHAT THEY ARE 
SUPPOSED TO BE, AND WHAT THEY ARE. 


Tue people of Europe and the people of America never mean the same 
people, when they speak of the Yankees. They misunderstand each other 
continually therefore, if an allusion be made by either to the habits or cha- 
racter of the real Yankee. 

Throughout the whole of the United States, except New England, the 
country of the Yankees, where alone the name of a Yankee is not a re- 
proach, you find that the people of every state regard the people of every 
other place lying to the east or north of their own, ciher as absolute 
Yankees, or as a sort of qualified Yankees. Out of New England the true 
Yankees are always a state or two off, on the New England side of the 
speaker's own state ; the people, whose territory touches upon his ppd 
place, are, in his view, but a kind of quasi or half-Yankees, a kind of inter- 
mediate race, between that which he belongs to, and that which he looks 
upon as quite another people. ‘Thus the Georgian considers the whole 
population eastward of Maryland as the real Yankees, and the Marylanders 
themselves as not much better; while the North Casolinian laughs at his 
prejudices, charges him with great ignorance of history and geography, and 
stiflly maintains that the Marvlander is no more of a Yankee than the 
Georzian is, if you come to that; adding witha grave, determined air, that 
the Yankee territory does not extend, strictly speaking, much beyond the 
state of New York, or New Jersey, or Delaware, though he ts willing to 
concede that the Pennsylvanians do pass fora sort of Yankees, by courtesy. 

The Marylander, in his turn, laughs at the stupidity and prejudice of both ; 
declares that such nicknames are exceedingly unworthy of a great tree people ; 
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that national antipathies are unbecoming and mischievous 5 that the Yankee 
tribe, whose misfortune it is, more than their fault, so to have been bory, 
should never be reminded of the circumstance except ina friendly way, as 
when you speak of the * Hartford Convention,”* the ‘* Blue-lights” of Cop. 
necticut,# &c.; and that after all, they are not half so bad, Tet people say 
what they like, as they are represented to be. P 

But, however the inhabitants of America may differ about the situation, 
boundaries, or extent of the real Yankee territory, they agree (all except the 
real Yankees themselves) that, be the real Yankees where they may, they 
are a nation altogether made up of travelling preachers, travelling school. 
masters, and travelling doctors ; of dealers in horn-combs, tin-ware, wooden. 
clocks, pepperniint-water, blue-clay-indigo, and Hingham ware; and of 
itinerant shopkeepers,—all of whom are eternally going forth from their 
native territory, into the more fertile regions of the South, but are never 
seen to return, whatever hardship or disappointment occurs to them. 

They believe too, such of the American people as are not Yankees (except 
by courtesy, as we have said before, on account of their pranks in trade) that 
the New England folks, the genuine Yankees, or such of them as do not mi- 
grate like the herring and swallow tribes, nor wander about over all the Jand 
ean reach, like the Arab and ‘Tartar hordes, are altogether employed as the 
getters-up and instigators ofall the ‘ trickery,” which the migrating part of 
their population utter and live by, abroad, together (by the by) with certain 
other materials for traflic, not so much in demand away from the sea- 
board, such as a peculiar shipping, which they are supposed to build by the 
rod, and saw off ‘to order;” shoes, which they not only make, but sell by 
the bushel ;{ cod-fish, beef, shingles, pork, and spermaceti; and that they 
have a language of their own, much loftier than the every-day English of the 
mother-country. 

Such is the opinion of the southern people, such the opinion of the western 
vcople of America, as to their New [england brethren. But the New Eng- 
a ad themselves have quite a different idea of the matter. They believe, 
in the simplicity of their hearts—and being sorely provoked, at any time, will 
betray their belief, in spite of all their guardedness—that the Yankee character 
is a compound of the greatest probity, wisdom, courage, soberness, and saga- 
city; that the religion of the Yankee people is purer, their piety more un- 
questionable and assured, their political knowledge more profound, their 
morality better established te tae every branch of their social economy, 
than the religion, piety, political knowledge, or morality, of any other people 
under heaven. 

They believe too, the Yankees or New Englanders, and so do a large ma- 
jority of their countrymen, that Harvard University, at Cambridge, near 
Boston, the chief city of New England, is the first English university in the 
world; that the North American Review (published at Boston) is the ablest 
work of the sort in the world; and that the people of New England (them- 
selves) are the only people now living, who speak pure English, except per- 
haps, here and there, a remarkably well-educated k:nglishman or Irishman. 

Phey believe too (we speak of them as a people) that their southern con- 
federates are little better than a race of libertines, cock-fighters, slave-drivers, 
sabbath-breakers, gamblers, and racers; given up to duelling, ‘ cock-tail,”’ 





* The Hartford Convention. It was at Hartford, a sma!l city of Connecticut, 
one of the New Fogland states, that the convention met, which led to the termi- 
nation of the late war with Great Britain. 

t Blue lights. They do say that, when Commodore Hardy lay off New London, 
Connecticut, in the war of 1812-15, the people ashore communicated with him, by 
a signal made with blue lights, The story is untrue, but the New Euglanders are 
twitted with it still. 

~ Women's shoes are made by the bushel, at Lynn, Massachusetts, a town 
where the manufactures of America may be said to have originated 
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and “mint-sling,”* without either principle, industry, common sense or 
common honesty; deriders of religion, whatever it may be, and setters at 
nought of all the solemnities which their Maker is held to require at the 
hands of his children ; very much to be pitied, and altogether a standing 
monument of bis miraculous forbearance. 

Such I atlirm to be the opinions of the people in the United States of 
North America concerning each other; such the idea which the Yankees 
have about their high-spirited, high-minded brethren of the South; and such 
the idea that all who are not Yankees have, concerning the people of the 
New England or Yankee territory. : 

The New Englanders believe, as do the great bady of the people of Ame- 
rica, in the nearly absolute perfection of the American character ; but, while 
the former hold themselves to be the only fair specimens of that character, 
the latter consiger them as a reproach to it. The people every where in the 
United States of America believe that the nations, all except this their 
mother-country, are in a state of barbarism ; but this they rank immediately 
alter themselves in the scale of worth, and always in the following order :— 
English, Scotch, Irish, Welsh. ‘They pay no regard whatever to the 
colonies. 

The Continental powers occupy pretty much the same level, except that, 
in one part of the country, there is a warm hereditary feeling of obligation 
toward the French, for their assistance in the day of the Revolution, which 
israther more than enough to neutralize the natural hereditary antipathy of 
their English blood toward the same people—a people, by the way, who are 
supposed by all but the learned and polite, the votaries of true science and 
the men of the world, every where, not only in America but here, to be 
chiefly, if not altogether composed of dancing-masters, barbers, cooks and 
confectioners—living whoily upon wretched soup, sour wine, chopped-meat, 
and the hinder parts of bull-frogs, which the very women of the country de- 
vour while the fore parts are crawliag about with a continual quiver—cir- 
cumstances which account for the fact, well known to every body, that 
French babies are never still; that they begin to hop, skip, and pirouelle of 
themselves, before other babies are able to go alone ; that if they could have 
their own way, they would take to the water as soon as they were born, like 
so many web-footed water-fowl; that they learn to swim very early in soup 
maigre, and that they wear little ivory guillotines hung round the neck with 
a pale blue ribband, te keep them quiet, while they are cutting their teeth. 

By the great body of the Americans, the Germans and the Dutch, between 
whom no distinction is made, are put after the French; but by a few of the 
New Yorkers and a few of the Pennsylvanians, they are put before, not only 
the French, but every other people, the said New Yorkers being the children 
of the Dutch, and the said Pennsylvanians being children of the Germans. 
By the great body of the Americans, however, the Germans and the Dutch of 
Europe are believed to be not only one people, but prodigious caters, and pro- 
digious drinkers into the bargain, able to endure any degrce of heat from a 
stove, and addicted to sleeping and smoking for ever. Then follow the 
Italians, who are thought, in America, to be altogether given up to intrigue, 
idolatry, assassination, music, opera-houses (which they translate work-houses) 
moonlight, gondolas, guitars, mal aria, and very blue-skies: the Spaniards, who 
are all very poor and very proud, old Castilians, —_ one of them, or dons or 
grandees, at the least, of unspeakable gravity, large black eyes, long toledos, 
great blue cloaks and furious mustachios: the Russians, about whom the peo- 
plein the New World are in much perplexity,—believing them to be (under the 
rose) little better than a tribe of the white bear family, which began to walk 
altogether on two legs, and to shave themselves like other — about the 
time of Peter the Great, whose decree on that subject everybody has heard 








* Two kinds of liquor prepared in the South. 
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of in America, while their FE mperor is ¢ r-offirio a member of the Mo sachy. 
sel Peace Society, a lover of re publicans , and a giver of superb diamond 
rings, the v ilue of which every body knows in America. 

About the reset of Lurope, Asia, Africa, and America, the people of the 
New I wiland territory, and of course the people of the rest ot the | ited 
Republi know very little, and care less; whatever may be thought herp 


; ’ . ’ 


sod there by the descendants of this or that particular nation abroad, as by 
the children of the Swedes i the Delaware, ot ther forefathers in kouur ne, 


|r is very true that, among the native New Innglanders, a mnultitude of 
rh primitive notions are wearing away , like the religion of their obstinate. 
severe, inflexible prozenitors,-—of which indeed these very prejudices were 4 
Peart ; md that mite the aliases of the Atlantic frontier, from Lou = 
| Maine, beside, other heresies that have recently been heard of, to 
consternation of the orthodox aud avowed amazement of all the toterior and 
back states, are some that hase to do with the character of other uatio 
broad: such, for example, as that the [english are a great and wise peopie, 
however absurd a part of ther behaviour towards America may appear; the 
Scotch, a warm-hearted people, notwithstandiog ther frugality, their sober. 
rit wid their phlegm, the Prob, a tolerably disercet people, when they are 


not permitted to have their own way altogether; the bree h, a bighen 


ldicted as much to profound philosophy, as to fr 


Moot diore (>, Wise a | cheer i| and I 3 profligate by fur than tliev are 


chivalrous people, 
reported to be by those with whou they have been at war, age atier ave 
throat the Cre ribsans are fiuil (>I Octry and full of po er, aS FCIin irk ible for 

city as for atlectation, for unalilected sen itoality as tor unprolitable patho { 
horror, compheated aiucic, and amazing erudition ; thatthe very Spantards are 
mich more to be re peeted Lilian pout door de pised alter all ; ind that the 


other nations of huirope Hay, that all the nations of all the earth are silently 


undergoing a chanyve of inconceivable nnportance to the whole human fataly, 

This revolution ef sentiment is attributable partly to the multitude of 
newspapers in Atmerica,—more then a thousand of which are im circulation 
through every part of the country, and are found wherever you go; and 
parti to the territorial situation, and prodigious extent of the Republ can 
Contederacy, which at some port or other is alw: 1yS In a state of cotmmuiuni- 
cation with every part of the vlobe, receiving 1) tellive ‘nce by a thous 
, and immediately circulating tt, “a the 
nd of a thousand papers, over the whole twenty-five separate Communtics, 
which make up the Federal Association. 

Besides thts, thie peo] le of the United States are surrounded by, MCory N- 
rated with, or de cieden from almost every nation of the earth. Here they 
have the Spantards for a frontier, there the Briti h; here the unsubdued 
Indians melting into the confederas y, or vanishing from before its path, anc 
there a great mulitude, who but the other day were Frenchmen and 
piards, following their « aainple; here the children of Germans, adhering sull 


rivers, and by every wind that blows 


“rd 
i 


to the habits and language of there forefathers, and there a colony of Swedes, 
or Fins, or Dutch—all incorporated, or betmge incorporated, into the sisterli od 
of republics, fortunately for the more charitable, neyzhbourly, and comfortable 
feclings of the heart, ‘in that happy proportion, which serves to neutralize 
premudiee, and correct Misrepresentation, without exciting fear, hatred, or 
thiimmosity : for, al you throw a sinall number of strangers Infoa fur country, 
among a powerful people, they have so much to risk and so little to gat by a 
contrary deportment, that their manners are always conciliatory, and there- 
fore likely to create a partial regard, not only for themselves, but for the coun- 
trv from which they have proceeded: but if you muluply shee ir numbers, and 
augment their power, they are encouraged to strife, and are pretty sure to 


take not only them elves, but thea country, and the Very bathe of their 


country bated 
Happily for America, the strangers upou her soil have never borne such 4 
proportion to her native kp, as to admit of furious contention for so much 
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33a day or an hour, so that we may rationally hope for a speedy and complete 
overthrow of these, and of all other national prejudices which can materially 
interfere with or narrow the pleasures of social intercourse between all the 
political families of the earth, now that the work has gone so far, in America 
ae \inerica, I SAV for in that country there are hovery long perpetuated ani- 
mosities to be otlered Ul}. In Ik. rope, it is not so—after ages of war, sucha 
thing as the speedy overthrow of nauonal prejudice here cannot be hoped for. 
It would be unre sonable toask it. All the states of europe have been at war, 
one with another, for cecoturies 5 each in her turn has been humbled, or 
wronged, OF beaten by a warlike or treacherous neighbour; and the descend- 
ants of a wronged or humbled, or beaten ancestry, ure slow to forgive and 
forget, especially if they are within the reach of that very neighbour. The 
proof we sce,—the feud is perpetuated in Europe. ‘The war-gauntlet passed 

wn, age after age, from father to child, so that whenever a good opportu- 
nity for retaliation occurs, the trumpet of battle is heard again, sounding 
through all her proud cities and overpeopled shores. very nation of europe 
is kept, moreover, in a state of jealous and irritable preparation :—she sleeps 
1 pe 1h bre r aArtns. : ; . 

Not so with America. She has nothing to fear from a warlike, or crafty, 
of afi tous netzhbour, and as little from those who «are beyond S@a, unless 
they should confederate for the destruction of her people, who are getting 
a-head of their pursuers every day, and will soon be out of their reach ; a 


people who are spreading and multiplying on every side, and fortifying them- 


selves, day by day, from the Atlantic to the Pacific—empire alter cinpire 
springing up to overshadow therm in the solitude, or taking rootin the wilder- 
ness for their refuge. It will soon be with every part of both Americas, 
even as it wow is witha part of North America. ‘There will be nothing but 
a family-quarrel to forgive, and however bitter that may be now, it will be 
forgotten after a few years, while the groundwork of national regard will be 
getting stronger and stronger every hour. Such is the case now with the 
Anglo-American States ;—their quarrel with the mother-country was made 
up long and long ago. What have they to do with national prejudices there- 
fore? They never had a serious war but with one people; and to that very 
people they are indebted for their language, their literature, and their laws, 
for their government, their religion, their very character among the nations 
of the earth. How much for one people to owe to another people! Their 
first war was a war of emanctpatlon—a_ war which it is not hard for the 
emancipated to forgive, nor even forthe other party, when they perceive that 
the result, however it may have been accclerated fora few years, and however 
may have been provoked, was inevitable ; and the second was a war, of 
which it may be enough to observe, that all parties are ashamed of it now. 

So is it with the United States of British America; so will it be with the 
United States of Spanish America. Is it unreasonable, therefore, to call upon 
them, to have done for ever, and speedily, with national prejudice ?—with 
what they have no cause for—no occasion for? It were but a small sacrifice 
for America—it were a great one for Europe to make. 

Burt, still, apart and away as they are from the rest of the world, the Ame- 
ricans have not a few prejudices and partialities which appear to be incorpo- 
rated into the very blood and substance of their being. Are they to be 
reproached with it, however sorry we may sull be when their earliest 
fathers—men whose tombs are yet green by the way-side—men who were 
alive but the other day, learned all that they ever knew out of books, wherein 
a variety of miscliievous associations were perpetually occurring to the disad- 
vantage of whole communities, and where certain epithets of reproach were 
80 invariably found connected with certain words, that they came to be inse- 
parably associated in the thoughts of the reader, till after a time, it was quite 
as natural for him, if he had occasion to speak of a Frenchman, a Dutchman, 
or an Italian, to say the frog-eating, powdered, skipping Frenchman, or the 
stupid, sleepy, smoking Dutchman, or the jealous, cowardly Italian, as it was 
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for him if he had occasion to speak of Altred, or Sampson, or Cesar, , 
the great Alfred, the strong Sampson, or the brave Cesar. 

Would the British comp lain of this? Let them go to North Americ, 
and observe how their fathers, or at any rate, the British ancestry of the 
present Anglo-Americans, contrived to instil and perpetuate every one of these 
very national prejudices with which the people of America are charged, 
an re, ihn one part ot the country, you tind the ke ae elis h Ww alnut, and the | rench 
Ww. Jaut: there, in another, the English clover, and the French clover: 
here, the English mocking-bird, and the French mocking-bird; there tye 
english gooseberry, and the Freach gooseberry; but, everywhere, in ey, 
ease, that which is ealled English 1s the superior, and remarkable | 
beauty or virtue, while that which ts called French is inferior, and sites 
sickly, degenerate or useless. Bat why?—why ?—Because the English hai 
the ni wang vy of whatever they found, tu these parts of America. 

Would th. it this were a suitable occasion for Inquiring into the wisdom, 
to sav nothing of the humanity, of nick-naming whole neighbourhoods «; 
whole nations, either on the stage or off, im picture-books or story- hooks, in 
poctry, or ballads, or sea songs. Ridicule, it tbe sharp, is never a thing to 
forgive ; and what ridicule is there so sharp as a nick-name, or what so UX 
asperating 2? ‘There is no answer for it among men—why should there 
dinone nations?—but ridicule, hatred, or absolute warfare. 

But, h ig shown what the real Yankees are supposed to be, not only by 
themselves, but by their countrymen, it may be well to show what they are: 
for, aitouil. they are not well RE any v here. 

They are the Scotch ef America.—Like the Scotch, they are outwardly cold, 
severe, and sellish, inwardly true, steady, and about as warm as people whio 
are brought up to be just before they are generous, ever are. Like the 
Scotch too, they are shrewd, sensible, inquisitive, stucere, frugal, and hard. 


0 Say 


working. Like the Scotch too, they are an educated peop hounedia icuted usa 
people, inthe substantial parts of education, to such a degree as to fit them 
for all the common duties of life. And like the Scotch, they are grave, 


moral, and religious, toa proverb. 

As a people, they have more political knowledge (because they have more 
need of ut, having so much political power) and more newspaper knowledge, 
than, perhaps, any other people on earth, not excepting the English them- 
selves, Who have more than the Scotch. Asa people too, they speak a better 
English, odd as it may appear, and laughed at as they are for saying so, than 
any other body of pe ople existing on our earth. Still, however, ay a people, 
they are neither statesmen, scholars, nor speakers nor writers ; and their 
every-day language is so altered, here by a puritanical tone, there by the rapi- 
dity and vivac ity of their articulation, which is like that of one who is shoes 
to be overbid or overreached in a bargain, as to appear like bad English. 
Uhere is nota man of their whole number so ignorant as the multitudes of 
I: rope; hardly a man, that you would be willing to put among the boors, 
the rustics, the peasantry or the provincials of three-fourths of h.urope ; but 
then they és not abound im very superior men, —they have but here and 
there one who would be qui lified for companionship with the first men of 
Europe. More they will have; but just now their chief men are but soil 
tary stars tn the great sky of their country. 

They have all the Scotch hardihood, the Scotch probity, and a good sliare 
ofthe Scotch forbearance, or submissiveness, which they call resignation, up 
to the point where submission is no longer profitable ; but nothing of the 
Sir Archy or the Mac sycophant,—sketches, by the way, which we hold to be 
a caricature of indivi luals, not of a nation, a earicature not of the Scotch 
cople, but of Se otch men. ‘The Yankees are to a proverb a * moral and re- 
igious people.” “They are obstinate, persevering, and old-fashioned in all 
their ways of thinking and acting; frugal, yet prone to a sort of old- Lenglish 
hospitality. “They are capable of any thing, if prepared early; but in general 
are deficient in warmth, refinement, enthusi asm, delicacy, ‘eal fine pecu- 
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jiasity of temper. They are chiefly remarkable abroad, for their great good 
sense, their industry, their plain dealin: a, their equable temper, their perse- 
verance, their sound practical morality, cool courage, and variety of resource 
alter the overthrow of any hope whatever. ‘The true Yankee is never dis- 
couraged. 

Of him, as of the Scotchman, if caught young, much may be made; an 
thing indeed but a very fashionable man, or that which is indeed a ventle- 
man, justnow. ‘The native New Englander, or the genuine Yankee, ts un- 
teachable so far—he wants the profligate ease, the well-bred graceful promp- 
titude, the superb self-possession, the very instinct of gentility, which the 
native male of a more southern latitude ts born to—the art, in a word, of 
trifling gracefully, every where, at all times, tn all places, with an air which 
nothing can ever dise olpose, and a look which it were vain to deseribe. 

The New Englander is not sufliciently tall, or, when tall enough, is too 
broad over the shoulde ‘rs, too stiff, and much too sturdy, ever to acquire the 
proper undulation for a ball-room or a drawing-room. Elis carriage every 
where is that of one who would be out of place iu the world of high fashion, 
who could net breathe freely in the atmos phere of courts; and if he should 
hap pen to get there, aie is apt to become too wise and much too thoughtful 
for the occasion; sure to behave lke one who, at the same tine, is too 
awkward and too conscientious for the people about him, too grave and too 
absurd for the elegant hypocrisies of high life. [le cannot look people in 
the face, bow, smile, squeeze their hands, and swear that he ts glad to see 
them, while in hts heart he is wishing them at the bottom of the Red Sea; 
nor, if you were to talk with him forever, such is the stupidity of the animal, 
would you be able te make him verecive that suc ‘h behaviour is either expe- 
dient, or Wise, or manly, 

To give the character a decided shape—if you are on the look-out for a 
friend—a friend that will stick by you through good report and through evil 
report, so long as you are able to satisfy him, whatever the world may say—a 
friend of few words and of plain words, whe will prove his friends ship, when- 
ever there is need of moral proof, as few other men would, though, to prove 
his impartiality, he would be sure to abuse you behind your back for that 
which he would forgive in another, and before your face, for that which he 
would approve, were he uot your trend s—it you are on the look-out for 
friendship like this, and are willing to wait a year or two, or an age or two, 
as the case may be, until you deserve it; or if you have occasion for a hearty 
steadfast foe, one who will be sure to ke ep) you at work nizht and day, for the 
rest of your life,—the Genuine Yankee,” the cold, upright, square looking 
native New Englander is your man. So too, if you are in seare th of a deep 
theclogian, a severe critic, a profound lawyer, a gener. il (for defending you), 
a statesman, a mathematic lan, a husband, who, however much he inay re- 
spect and love you in a serious way, will be sure to forget you are a woman 
every day in the week and every hour in the a, ly, if you behave like a fool— 
nay, though you are not half his age, though you married for love, and are 
the mother of his one child; or if you are In se arch of a wife, who wilt have 
her own way, however hens you may be to her, whenever she beheves it 
her duty to have her own way—go to New England. 

But, if you are in search of a pulpit orator, a cheerful critic, an advocate, 
a aeneval (for overruning a neighbour), a politics jan, a poet, a speaker, a friend 
who willtfight for you, on a weck’s acquatntance, without asking wherefore, 
fight for you to- day and with you to-morrow ; a husband, who will Ww orship 
you; a mistress—vra wife like a mistress, to 


‘<¢ Love thee whatever thou art ;"" 


or even to look at you in your eld age, 


‘As the sun flower turns on her god, when he sets, 
The same look that she turu’d when he rose.” 


If you are in search of men or women like these, don’t goto New England. 
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Go to the extreme north (in America) for a great, logical reasoner ; to th. 
extreme south, fora rhetorician: to the north, or midway, for an ambassado, 
to such a_ people as the British ; to the south for an ambassador to any of the 
courts of Europe: to the north for a—but enough. ; 

The notions of the people bere concerning the native New England cha. 
racter, the genuine Yankee, are very droll. They are persuaded here (1h. 
body of the people | mean) that ali North America, including the West 
Indies, if not South America, is crowded with a sort of colonial population. 
that America is a part of the world, whereto their own British government 
has forborne to ship convicts for a igre coum out of compassion for the 
convicts themselves, who are known to thrive better at Botany Bay and a 
New South Wales. They are persuaded, moreover, that the Americans are 
all Yankees; that they are a coloured people, neither white nor black ; that 
they speak and write a language of their own ; that they are descended partly 
from the Native Indians, partly from kidnapped Negroes, and partly from the 
transported felons of Europe, whose variety of character and complexion 
have, to be sure, been gradually improving for a century or two by inter. 
marriages ; and that they are all of them sugar-planters, or tobacco, or coflee, 
or cotton, or rice, or indizo planters, or growers of cod-fish, beef, pork, and 
whale-orl. 

Others entertain a more favourable idea of the American character, though 
in every case they confound it with the Yankee character, which is 10 more 
the national character than the Scoteh or the Irish is the national character 
of the British ; others, who live in the larger sea-ports or manufacturing 
towns of Great Britain, where they see a multitude of White Americans 
every year, who speak and write very much as the people of Great Britain 
do, others, who belong to this or that side of the House, have a particular 
faith about America, as they have about every other part ef our earth, and 
are familiar enough with her history, though not with her biography—with 
her outlines, thouch not with her details. Then there are a multitude of 


men, whose regard for America ts always in proportion to their hatred of 


British expenditure ; and who, whenever a new tax or a new loan is talked 
of, go a little out of their way to learn how such things are avoided over sea. 
There is yet another class—the very few—a small but a thriving class, who 
regard the behaviour and prospects of their younger brethren afar off with a 
laudable and serious joy—the people of North America, though a headlong, 
youthful, warm-hearted vain people, as worthy of their parentage ; the States 
of North America, as a part of the English household of empires—the strong 
progeny of the strong men of Great Britain. A multitude more, who know 
ithe or nothing about America, but believe, in spite of all they hear, that it 
is the land of promise, where any body may live happier and grow richer 
without labour, than he could elsewhere with labour ;—a land where every 
body may keep a gun, a horse, and a dog; shoot where he pleases, and whiat 
he pleases ; pay no tithes, no taxes; dine, if he will, three times a day on 
roast beef and towl ; vote for whom he likes, and have whom he likes for high- 
sheritl—a privilege not to be overlooked, where the duties of high-sherifl are 
what they are, in America, by those who have to go abroad for thetr health; 
and get to be a great landed proprietor, a general, a judge, or a governor, if 
nothing better, whenever he may happen to be that way inclined ; with a 
few more—a very few, and they are chiefly writers, who are very magnanl- 
mous toward America, very charitable toward whatever is American, without 
any true or safe knowledge of the matter, merely that their steady dislike to 
whatever is English may not appear to proceed from either a discontented 
spint, or a bad, peevish temper. 
So much for the opinions of the people here. Throughout the rest ot 
Kurope the whole body of the North Americans are thought to be any thing 
but what they are. ‘The Continental powers being rather afraid of British 
power, especially on the sea, are disposed to exaggerate all the doings of 
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America, whenever she has been at war with the mother-country, to such a 
degree, that if a third party were to overhear what has been said by them, he 
would be likely to suppose that the ten or a dozen frigates of America had 
swept the British fleet from the ocean—provided he were not well acquainted 
with the subject. So, too, tn other matters, in diplomatic skill, negotiation, 
&e., the people of Europe, the writers of Europe rather, when they happen to 
speak of the dispute of the colonies with their mother, and of the peace that 
followed, are prodigiously energetic in praise of America—she being the enemy 
oftheirenemy. ‘They also confound the American character with the Yankee 
character. ‘Theyare altogether wrong. “The Yankees are the people of New 
England, and of New England alone, They are descended altogether from 
the British. ‘There are few or no foreigners among them. ‘Their character 
js more decidedly national, fixed, and uniform, than that of any other portion 
of the confederacy, and their habits, looks, and mode of thinking, more 


decidedly English, “they are, indeed, as peculiar a people as any people of 


Europe; and a large majority of their number have probably never seen a 
German, a Spaniard, an Italian, or a Frenchman, to say nothing of Swedes, 
Russians, Xe. 

Their country (New England) is now composed of the following States ; 
namely, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Maine; the two latter of which have been produced by a sub- 
division of territory since the war of Independence; or, more properly, in 
regard to Vermont, by a recognition of territory, after the war. 

The people of the other States, and particularly those of the southern 
States and western States, are afraid of the New Englanders, and ashamed 
of their character. The very name ofa Yankee ts a by-word and a reproacis 
among them, always more and more latterly enunciated, and more and more 
cautiously applied (without proof) as you travel further and further from the 
Atlantic frontier and the territory ofthe Yankees : and after all, however SOrry 
we may be forthe prejudice, and however much we may desire to see it over- 
come, the truth is, that they who so regard the Yankees, are not very much 
to blame ; for they know notinug of them but what they have learned by the 
fraud and ** trickery” of the very worst part of the New England population ; 
of those who are not able to get a livelihood by hard work or honesty at 
home, but go abroad and live by ‘ swapping” and trading—the Yankee 
cheats and the Yankee pedlars, the latter of whom bear about the same pro- 
portion to the former, (who deal in produce, land, British goods, furs, Xc.,) 
that pickpockets do to forgers or Highwaymen. The majority of Yankees, 
of all that are ever seen by the people of the interior, south or west of Mary- 
land, are a set of sneaking, cautious, active, light-fingered * swappers,”? who 
getrich ina way that no laws can provide for, and who, being too lazy 
for hard work, too unsteady, or too cunning for the atmosphere of New 
England, have gone out from among their fellow-countrymen, who ‘ are up 
to their tricks,” trebly fortified by their education, their long habit of selt- 
denial, comparative industry, frugality, hypocrisy, and vigilance, to speculate 
with destructive power upon their lazy, free-bearted, careless, credulous, and 
extravagant brethren of the South. Tlence ts it, that the people of the South, 
after an age or two of exnausting depredation, have come to regard the 
Yankee people as they do,—Yankee probity as altogether a pretence, and 
Yankee piety as all a fam, a trick for the road. What wonder! for the 
palm-singing tribe of the North, who go out against the cock-fighting 
tribes of the South and West, with tin carts, jersey waggons, switch-tail 
pacers, and saddle-bags, being either unable to throw off their puritanical air, 
voice, and speech, or unwilling to throw them off, do really go about the 
business of worldly thrift and absolute fraud, precisely as they do about their 
Worship, singing through the nose all the while, uttering their exhortations, 
Prayers, and pills, counterfeit money, drugs, and tape, swapping watches, 
“trucking off”? their wooden nutmegs, wooden hams, wooden clocks, wooden 
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broad axes, peppermint-water, and patent medicines, all in the very same 
words, to the very same tune, and with precisely the same look of devoys 
oravity. 

Is it wonderful, therefore, that the word Yankee has got to be a word of 
reproach, a word of evil augury, a signal for strife, a name to seare children 
with, in a part of America? that after you have passed the fat-headed, plain. 
hearted, sober Dutchman of New York, the good, sensible, industrious Ger. 
man of the Quaker-state (Pennsylvania), the approach of a tn Cart, rattling 
away, up hill and down, over stumps and over trees, al the rate of nine miles 
an hour, the sight of a horse with huge leathern bags, and a tall, square muy 
upon his back, a bright-yellow girth, top-boots, and a switch tatl, is enough 
to cause the sudden depopulation of a large neighbourhood—a signal for 
tucking away watch-chaias, barring stable-doors, aad haltering up the horses? 

The trath is—to conclude our sketech—ithe truth is, that the Yankee cha. 
racter is formidable, unperverted and unilluminated, itis remarkable for so. 
briety, invincible steadiness and good faith. [luminated, but unperverted, 
it is, it may be, grand, calm, severe, aud beautiful. But illuminated and 
perverted—or perverted alone, it ts either destructive and wasting, or the per- 
fection of rascality. CH. 


STRAWBERRY HILL, NO. IL.--BY LADY MORGAN.* 

Iv was in such pictorial and historical mansions that Horace Wal. 
pole imbibed the desire ot having a Gothie eastle of his own ; and with 
his imagination full of the proportions and traceries of Winchester, tl; 
fretted roofs of Netley, the cross-legged knights, and the piked-horn 
dames that started from tombs, or walked out of picture frames, 
he began to look out for a spot, where he might found a new school for 
old things, and arrange around him those objects so early associated 
it his mind,—relics which the arts and history of ages had con- 
tributed to till his crowded cabinet. He at last found a site, whereon 
to place this long-built ** Castle in the air” of his antiquarian dreams ; 
but he neither sought nor found tt amidst the romantic shades of Cum- 
berland, nor the old feudal territory of Yorkshire; be simply picked it 
up accidentally with other dijowe at Mrs. Chenevix’s toy-shop, (then the 
pelt Dunkirk of London.) His own account of the acquisition is too 
pleasant to need an apology tor quoting it. 

“You perceive by my date that Lam got into a new camp, and have left 
my tub at Windsor. It is a little plaything house, that I got out of Mss. 
Chenevix’s shop, and is the prettiest bauble you ever saw. [t is set in 
enamelled meadows, with filtgree hedges : 

*Asmall Euphrates through the piece is roll'd, 
And little fishes wave their wings in gold.’ 
‘Two delightful roads, that you would call dusty, supply me continually with 
coaches and chaises: barges as solemn as Barons of the Exchequer move 
under my window: Richmond Hill and Ham waiks bound my prospect ; 
but, thank God! the Thames is between me and the Duchess of Queens- 
berry. Dowiugers as plenty as flounders inhabit all around, and Pope's ghost 
is just now skimming under my window by a most poetical moonlight. | 
have about land enough to keep such a farm as Noah’s, when he set up in 


oe _— 


* Concluded from page 128. 
f He took the idea of the picture walking out of its frame in the “ Castle o! 
Otranto,” from his own picture of Lord Falkland. 
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the ark with apair ofeach kind, but my cottage is rather cleaner than L be- a2 tae th 
lieve his was after they had bees cooped up tog ether forty days. ‘The Che- a et 
nevixes had tric ked it out for themselves; up two pair of stairs is what they 

aall Mr. Chenevix’s hbrary, furnished with three maps, one shelf, a bust of 

Sir fsaac Newton, and a lame telescope without any glasses. Lord John 

Sackville predeces ea me here, and instituted certain games calied Cricketalia, 

which have been celebrated this very evening in honour of him in a nei igh- 

bouring meadow. You will think Lo have removed my philos phy from 

Windsor with my tea-things hither; for Tam writing to you in all this 

tranquillity while a parliament is bursting about my ears.” 


The little tenement plaviully described, had already a tine antique 
east of character, en was rich in all the advantages of dark closets, 
and “ passages that led to nothine.” It had been built in — had 
heen epaites alternately by a profane comedian, and a reverend 
divine—for there, Talbot Bish yp of Durham had written his Homilies, 
and Cibber his play of * Phe Refusal, or Lady’s P hilosophy.” | The site, 
too, abounded in agreeable associations, consonant to the habits and 
tastes of the clegant proprietor--the air still breathed of Pope, Swit, 
and Gav; the villas still bloomed where the witty ladv Marvy, the charm- 
ing Lady 
Sullit must be owned, that, judged by modern ideas of the picturesque 

villas, by the dictum of Price or Kuight, “the capabilities” of 
Strawberry were few. Tt wanted space and prospect, and sometimes 
nade its Gothie reformer sich “with Chute, that Battl Abbey had not 


heen to be seld at Mrs. Chenevix’s toy -shop as Strawberry was.” Yet 
its defects. such as they were, hi armonized with the style of the old- 
' 


- 1 
’ ‘ ’ e i 
ifervey, and © Grammont’s dauebter, ° had reeently resided. 


in lish villa or cou ltry- -hous Se, who: e high walls, deep moats, and 
dismal clipt hedges excluded all view but of their own dreariness. 
Even the narrow dusty avenues, and little green lanes, that led toStraw- 
berry, both from Twickenham and the ‘thames, were all in keeping; 
for such were the “erack-skull roads” leading to the rural residences 
of the great in former times—by-ways which obliged La superbe 

Hamilton and La belle Muskerry to mount their palireys, and jog on 
behind their gentlemen ushers on pillions, when they lett the court at 
Whitehall to visit their friends in the country, or to participate in the 
gaieties of Newmarket and “ the Wells.” 

Many Palladizn palaces, even of a more recent day, were chosen 
with a view to security and shelter, rather than to taste and views : the 
spacious and splendid Mereworth, ‘though it had some prospect, was 
builtin the centre of a moat, and sprinkled with little ponds.” The 
shades of Strawb« rry, however, soon began to extend beyond their 
vriginal five acres. ‘The square- ‘built little toy-house swelled out more 
nearly to the dimensions of a feudal mausion, and was angled into cabi- 
nets, and rounded into towers, lengthened by galleries, and raised by 
battle ‘ments, and finaliy became the. repertory of all those treasures that 


eee ee a _ al cememenanlgin — — - — - ~%}. 


. Lady Stafford. ‘Madame de Mirepoix told me t’other day, that she had 
knowna dauchter of the Countess of Graimmont, an abbess in Lorrain, who, to the 
ambassadress’s creat scandal, was ten times more vain of the blood of Hamilton 
than of an equal quantity of that of Grammont. She had told ber mu hoof het 
Sister my Lady Stal rd, whom I remember to have seen when LT was a ehild She 


used to live at Twickenham with my L: uly Mary Wortley, aad the ane of Ww har 
ton lived there; she had more wit than both of them."—Corresnondence of 
H, Halnole. 
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the taste, learning, and research of i's owner could rescue from the 
depredations of time, and the neglec: of tasteless and high-born igno. 
rance, 

‘My collection” (says Walpole, in excuse for his passion for build. 
ing and Gothicism) “1s too great to be humbly lodged.” — The castle, 
however, as now existing, did not raise its towers all of a sudden like 
those of Bagatelle. It was reformed, at different times, by alterations 
and additions “to the old small hous.” The library, and refectory 
or great parlour, were entirely new-built in 1753; the gallery, round 
tower, vreat cloister, and cabmet, in 1760 and 17613 the north bed. 
chamber in 1770; and the Beauclere tower with the hexagon closet in 
1776. 

The greatest bold over the imagination, the most powerful tie 
which time in its course lets fall upon the feelings and the mind, is 
that which comes of early associations; and even the book read, the 
picture gazcd on in that epoch of life, when all is seen decked in pris. 
matic hues, are never forgotten, and always over-rated in the fondness 
of old recollections, Tt happen d that at such an epoch, Strawberry 
Hill and the * Walpoliana” were the picture and the book, to which the 
writer of this rapid sketch was indebted, for some of those new and 
delightful Hnpressions, which such objects are calculated to iake on 
the young and the nnaginative, to whom pictures and books are such 
novelties and such cmoyrments ; and being then the resident of an Trish 
country-house, where a blind Irish harper was her macuus Apollo, 
and the fudaises of Della Crusea her dit plus ultra of literary acquires 
ment, Strawberry Ehill and the “ Walpoliana” became her Mecca 
and her Talmud. ‘Po visit Strawberry Hill was a vow made rather in 
devotion than in hope; while to peruse the works of its master was 4 
desire which time and an intimate acquaintance with their delightful 
pages has rather sharpened than diminished, Years swept on, some 
feathered with bird of paradise wings, and others heavily and slowly, 
like the sailing flight of birds of less happy omen; but still they swept 
on, and scenes far more distant and sites far more remote than the 
‘show-box of Twickenham” were visited. 

“The Alps, and Apennines, and river Po,” and other lands and 
streams as Classic, were traverse (d and navigated till they had become 
familiarized to the Trish wanderer’s mind, as her own native Howth or 
Liffy, the Tiber and Soracte of her national partiality in less trave Hled 
days ; and yet the vow to visit Strawbe ary, though not accomplished, 
was not forgotten, and it still held its pl: ice, while other vows had 
faded away, with the airy nothing of which they were the objects The 
day, however, at last arrived," whe n Strawberry was visited, wail with 
an interest as inte nse, as the Vatican ever excited in the breast of some 
long-vowed pilyrim to St. Peter's shrine. Lt was just such a day as the 
founder himself would have selected for ‘ showing off” to ‘ the Bed- 
ford court,” and ‘Princess Emily,” or the “De Boufflers and De 
Beaumonts,” when the noble host was wont to draw his bed-curtains, 
and ask “ Hlarry ifthe sun shone ?”+ and beheld with a rapture he 50 
pleasantly ridiculed himself (as indeed he did all his own peculiarities) 


* June 20th, 1825. 
¢ * Yesterday I gave a great breakfast at Strawberry Hill to the Bedford court 
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that Strawberry was all * green and gold.” Whoever has lett Eng- 
land to visit the finest scenery in the finest climes, and returned to 
glide along the shores of the Thames on such a day (days in England 
“few and far between,’) will scarcely hesttate to adit, what it is 
impossible not to fecl, that compared to those shores, there is 
nothing equal in beauty and richness in the river scenery of any 
other country in Europe. The pilgrimage to Strawberry was per- 
formed by water, in preference “to one ot tho.c two delightful 
roads that might be called dusty;” and the barge was anchored in 
one of those little creeks, where, after “ holding a chapter with Chute,” 
the antiquarian and his friend were wont to watch the arrival of 
the boat, which was “ freighted with old window-frames, old tombs, 
and old chairs of the time of Edward the Sixth.” A freight was 
expected with an interest as intense as any Antonio of the Rialto ever 
feltas he watched the entrance of “his argosie” into the Lagunas 
of Venice: for the passion, not the object, is the thing; and there is a 
fanaticism in collecting, which “none but collectors know,” or can 
appreciate. From this little creek and its stepping-stone landing-place, 
a scrubby sort of a bank on one side, a high dull wall on the other, 
(but still a wall ‘* castellated after thé manner of that which surrounded 
Aston House,”) and some thirty or forty yards of a narrow rutted road, 
led to one of the yates of the castle, which, truth to tell, seemed from 
this point to be built like the towers of Monceaux, for the purpose of 
“secing nothing at all.” All around, the mod rn antique had the true 
characteristic feudal air of loneliness—the silence (though not the 
waste) Which despotic power ever creates around it, and which the 
temporary absenteeism of the great lords of great mansions, even in 
England, so well represents in its effects. This, however, but deepened 
an illusion, which was soon dispelled by the appearance of the custode 
of the castle, who replied to the tolling of the porter’s bell :—no grim, 
gruff porter of the olden times, with staff and scutchcon, and beard and 
belt, and buff coat and bluff air, but a smart, comely, roadelette little 
housekeeper, all frills and falbalas, welcomed our avrival, of which she 
had been previously forewarned,* and playing with her keys, as the 
ladies in the Spectator played with their fans, alertly and civilly pro- 
ceeded todo the honours of Strawberry—not a little surprised, from 
the first starting, to find that one of the sight-scers at least had a cata- 
logue raisonnée in her head, which superseded the necessity of any 
other, and who inquired for the “ Hlolbein chamber,” and the * Star 
chamber,” and the ‘ Cabinet,” with a familiarity that astonished the 
housekeeper of Strawberry, full as much as the lord of Strawberry him- 
self, on a similar visit, surpiised the housekeeper of Althorpe.t On 


There was the Duke and Duchess, Lord Vavistock and Lady Caroline, my Lord 
and Lady Gower, Lady Caroline Egerton, &e. &c. The first thing | asked Harry 
was, * Does the sun shine ??'’—Correspondence of H. Walpole. 

* The order, elegance, and neatness in which Strawberry Hillis kept, in the 
absence of its preseat noble owner, is only too perfect for antiquarian illusions. 
A little tonch of the dreariness and desolation of an Lrish absentee’s “ place,” 
would leave nothing to lamenton that subject; and the virfroso visitor might thea 
sing with the poet of slovenly beauty, ** Such sweet neclect most pleaseth me’ 

ft “In the gallery, | found myself quite at home, und surprised the housekeeper 
by iny familiarity with the portraits,”’—Corrr spondence of H. fF alpole. 
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entering the north gate, (to those well read in the legends of Straw. 
berry,) the ‘** Abbot's garden” may be at once recognised to the right, 
parted off by an open iron skreen-work. The ‘ abbot’s garden’ "hes 
been often sneered at for its miniature dimensions, and, indeed, j it is not 
much larger than an old lady’s flower-knot in Bloomsbury ;* > butit 
is quite as large as St. Francis’s garden in the magnificent abbey of 
Ancisa, and larger than the little garden allotted to the friars and 
monks of that spacious and be eatifd monastery, the Certosa of Pavia, 
It is in strict keeping with the order of things it 1s meant to represent: 
some few and fine flowers were struggling ‘through the crusted earth, 
covered with dust, probably the devaier “rejetton of the “ seeds from 
Sunbury,” sown by that hand, which, like them, is now itself but dust. 
The iron skreen, though so carelessly passed by the uninitiated as 
an old gate, is nevertheless a fine copy from the tomb of Roger Niger, 
Bishop ot London, in old St. Paul’s; even the common-looking blue 
and white china vase, in the adjoining little cloister, which looks like an 
old cracked toot-pail of a lady’s dressing-room, has its interest, in being 
the vase, on whose verge the “ pensive Selina reclined,” whose death is 
immortalized by the muse of Gray;t and the half-defaced bas-relief 
head in marble, inserted in the wal!, though modern sight-scers scarce 
pause to look upon it, once riveted the euamoured eyes of ‘Tasso: it 
is the portrait of the object of his love and his misfortune, Eleanor 
D'Este. The hall of the castle is smali and gloomy, paved with tiles, 
and lighted by arched painted glass windows: its dimensions are in 
utter contradiction to the generally received ideas of Gothic halls, as 
taken from those described in the romances of Mrs. Radclitle, and her 
imitators; but Gothic apartments were not capacious. The royal 
chamber, where the Queen of Scots took her last supper, was scarcely 
larger than a modern clothes-press ; and a hall sixty by forty, in one ot 
the finest old castles i in England, ‘was deemed so spacious that, like a 
leviathan, it swallowed up all the other chambers.” Even “ the great 
old gallery at Woburn” was but a “bad room powdered with little 
stars,” and low roofs, nests of closets, mural cabinets, and slips of 
galleries, were much more consonant to the manners of times when 
society only collected en petits pe/etons, under the influence of friend- 
ship or fear ;—in modern days, on the contrary, every great mansion 
must have a room large enough, at least, to hold its five hundred 
select friends, and halls for flambeaux and footmen, of proportionate 
dimensions. 

On the left of the hall, (approached by a narrow passage, lighted by 
a painted glass window, with the arms of Queen Elizabeth, “and the 
date 1567 ‘carved in wend above it) is the Refectory, or “ great par- 
lour”’—a great parlour thirty feet by twenty! Still this great parlour 
(scarcely large enough to serve for a salon @ boire after dinner in a mo- 
dern mansion) is quite as large as the salas of the old Lombardy 


* When W alpole visited Hinchinbrook, in the middle of the last century, be 
found the garden wondrous small, the park almost smaller, and no appearance 0 
territory, 

+ The first stanza of this ode is written on the vase, 


‘Twas on this lofty vase's side, &c.”’ 
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castles, or as the sals-d-manger of the ancient chateaux of France. It 
has many interesting if not precious pictures; such as * the Con- 
versation,” by Reynolds, which represents the old library at Straw- 
berry, and the group round the table in its centre, consisting of the 
witty George Selwyn, Lord Edgecomb, and Mr. Williams; the second 
Lady W alpole (the Moll Skerrett of Lady Mary Wortley Mont: aque), as 
a shepherdess, and a group of the W aldegrave beauties. Here, too, 
beakers of Indian porcelain, pails of Chelsea china, and vases of 
Roman futence mingle their remote epochs in amicable contusion, 
against all rule and chronological virti, while skreens, worked and 
embroidered by celebrated coronetted beautie 's, (though interesting 
to the noble owner, to whom so many of such tributes were pre- 

sented) now only look like the rubbish furnished from the looms of 
the Minervas of a Paddington boarding-school to the parlours of 
their parents in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The ancient bellows and altar 
candlestick of the ante-room, have their own charms for the anti- 
quarian, as Dryden’s head and Cibber’s bust* possess for the dra- 
matic amateur. ‘The china closet at the first glimpse looks like any 
body’s china-closet, and, to the unlearned, is neither striking nor in- 
teresting ; but to those who can trace in its little ceiling the roof of the 
pretty room at the Borghese Villa at Frescati, or a chimney-piece copied 
from an old window at the ancient seat of the Grimstones (Broadfield 
Hall, in Essex), it is not unimportant. Regiments of Worcester china 
bowls, phalanxes of Sevres mustard-pots, with cups, and dishes, and 
narrow-necked bottles, and wide-mouthed ewers, and mugs, and jugs, 
of no very striking appearance, are turned from with a sneer, by those 
who know not the history of this frail but venerable collection. But 
when cups have been painted by Pietro Cortona, and plates by Raffael, 

and dishes by Giulio Romano ; when green-glass bottles turn out to be 
Roman lacrym: itories, and a dhiiian fizure to be Michael Angelo’s Bac- 

chus, then the China-closet becomes a precious museum ; and one regrets 
that its dimmed stained glass windows do not throw more light upon 
treasures consecrated alike by the hand of time and of genius. The 
Yellow bed-chamber would be simply a yellow bed- chamber (an un- 
becoming colour, par parcuthese, for a * sleeping beauty,” if a brunette, 
who should always choose couleur de rose,) buc for its pictures; among 
which those always amusing portraits (pour le moins) of the heroes and 
heroines of the Grammont memoirs, long detain spectators, who, 
like Walpole, and the writer of this sketch, have “the Grammont mad- 
ness upon them.”+ ‘The principal of these worthies is that modernly 
white-washed insolvent in morals, Charles the Second himself, with 
some half dozen of his own and his brothcer’s sultanas, the Sedley, 
the Richmond, the Portsmouth, the Cleveland, the Churchill, and 
* Mistress Philadelphia Saunders.” ‘This group, nineteen in number, 
(Sacharissa excepted) made a part of the collection of Jervas, the friend 
and laureate-painter of Pope. 


———— 








* Colley Cibber gave this bust to Mrs. Clive, Lord Orford’s fair friend (another 


equivocal Stella.) 
t A phrase of Horace Walpole. 
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The Breaktast-parlour, with its hangings of blue and white paper, 
and its draperies of blue and white linen, has, according to the sumptu.- 
ousness of modern furn ture, a very ordinary appearance. But when 
its interesting miniatures catch the eye, its  Venitia Lady Digby, that 
extraordinary beauty of an extraordinary fame,” its Mary Lepell (Lady 
Hervey), its belle des ‘elles (the Duchess de Montbazon), and its 
Princess Palatine (of Madame de Sevigné’s letters), its unfortunate 
Earl of Essex, and its heroic Charlotte de la Tremouille, with a score 
of other historical hesds; then the little blue and white breakfast. 
room is lingered in wiki pleasure, and left with regret, even for the 
green closet, with its multitude of curious pictures, or for the great 
armoury, Whose chief relic is the suit of mail worn by the great Earl 
of Warwick, when he marched upon Westminster-hall, in that happy 
epoch when parliaments were to be awed by a man in armour, and laws 
submitted to spears and quivers—the good old times! 

The Library has all the antique caste and sombre colouring ofa 
private room (once called closet) of the great men, and the studious 
ones of the middle ages. ‘The books are ranged in pierced Gothic 
arches ; the chimney-picce a tomb from Westminster-abbey ; and shields, 
arms, and lozenges, fill up every corner. ‘The pictures are curious 
and historical, and the fine old silver-gilt clock, the gift of Henry 
the Eighth to Anna Boleyn, presents a piece of ponderous gallantry, 
very different from the byjow of or molu (often a poem in design, a 
picture in combination) which a modern merveidleur offers to the object 
of his lukewarm devotions, showy and light as the times it represents, 
and the hours of her whose actions it does not govern. Among the 
rare books in the splendid collection of this fine library, ‘ The book 
of the French portraits in the time of Francis the First,” which  be- 
longed to Brantome, who has written in the precious pages, in his own 
precious autograph, the names of many of the original of the pictures, is 
the book ! 

The Star-Chamber! with its horrible name of fearful associations 
(the boudoir of the Stuarts, where, alas, their subjects boudorent beau- 
coup)—the Star-Chamber of Strawberry is only an innocent little 
room, with green walls powdered with little stars, like a modern 
French paper. Its treasures consist of a fine collection of medals, and 
it leads by a “ trunked ailed” passage to the Holbein Chamber, which 
looks like a pet-room of Catherine of Arragon; small, gloomy, and 
magnificent, with chairs from Glastonbury Abbey, and the red hat of 
her great enemy Wolsey, lying beside that royal-looking bed, whose 
velvet hangings and waving plumes put one in mind of the restless 
nights and uneasy dreams which the crowned heads who slept on such 
couches were wont to endure, when the heads themselves were never 
very sure upon the shoulders of the despots who bore them. There are 
too few pictures of the ‘ great original” whose name gives interest to 
this room to entitle it to such a distinction ; what there are, however, 
are fine, and all the historical pictures are curious and interesting. 

The Gallery, long and narrow, in spite of its ceiling from Henry 
the Eighth’s Chapel, will remind the Italian traveller of the gallery in 
the royal palace at Turin. Its hangings of crimson damask have no 
better effect than the crimson damask paper of the present day. _ It has 
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doors from the Abbey at St. Alban’s, and recesses from the tomb of 
Archbishop Bourchier at Canterbury, and yet it is a light, splendid, 
and cheerful apartment. Its pictures, busts, &c. would fill a tolerably- 
sized catalogue ; and besides ‘* Mrs. Keppel in white,” and ‘“ Lady 
Dysart in pink,” and an hundred o'er such rainbow-dressed “ Cynthias 
of the minute,” * there are a nweober of the works of the best masters, 
yarticularly of Zuechero, Vandyke, Janssen, Poussin, &c.; but here, 
as in the whole collection, the pictures are more interesting as 
historical portraits, than rare or valuable as paintings, and many of 
them would curl the critical nose of the modern virtuosi, who, having 
yosted through Italy, return to buy Reimbrandts and Raphaels, manu- 
factured for the markets at Amsterdain or the fairs of Leipsic. 

The Round Room, which leads to the sanctum sanctorum of the 
edifice, (the Tribune,) is not to be passed through with careless glance 
or rapid step, like an ordinary antechamber. [t has the merit of all 
the apartments of Strawberry, in offering an ample study to the anti- 
quarian, or to the curious in the economy of furniture. Its chairs of 
Aubusson tapestry, its chimney-piece from the tomb of Edward the 
Confessor, its ceiling from old St. Paul’s, and surbases from the monu- 
ment of Queen Eleanor in Westminster-.Abbey, have each their specific 
merit and interest ; while the wreck of Lady Betty Germaine’s collec- 
tion, and the plunder of Penshurst (from the apartments of Sidney 
“and Sidney’s sister”) have contributed largely to enrich and adorn it, 
and to awaken pleasant associations by its inspection. From the former, 
are the silver chenefs, vases, and sconces, which ornament the chim- 
ney-piece ; from the latter is the fine portrait, by Vandyke, of Lady 
Dorothy Percy, Countess of Carlisle, and others. 

Over the door is a most characteristic picture of Vandyke’'s cele- 
brated love, “‘ Mistress Lemon,” painted con amore by the enamoured 
artist; she represents Judith, and brandishes a sword, but 

“There lurks more peril in those eyes, 
Than twenty of such swords.” 


Here too is Salvator Rosa’s finet picture of Jacob travelling from 
Laban. Whatever was consecrated by the pencil of that great master 
was precious to the lord of Strawberry, who first acquired a knowledge 
and professed an adoration of his genius, while yet a boy, in the 





* Among these, and far superior to them all in grace and loveliness, is the pic- 
ture, by Sir J. Reynolds, of Maria, second daughter of Sir Edward Walpole, widow 
of James Earl of Waldegrave, and wife of William Henry, Duke of Gloucester, 
brother of King George the Third. Walpole’s own portrait of this favourite 
niece, on her wedding-day, (in a letter to his iriend G. Montague,) is equally 
lovely. 

t I have mentioned this fine picture in the catalogue of Salvator Rosa’s works 
now in England. But I had not then seen it; nor was [ then aware how enthusi- 
astic an admirer of Salvator Lord Orford was, until I recently read his admirable 
introduction to the ‘* Edes Walpolianez.”” In the passage - allude to, he ob- 
serves,—‘* The greatest genius Naples ever produced resided generally at Rome— 
& genius equal to any that city itself ever bore. This was the great Salvator Rosa ! 
His thoughts, his expression, his landscape, his knowledge of the force of shade, 
and his masterly management of horror and distress, have placed him in the first 
class of painters. In Lord Townsend's ‘ Belisarius’ one sees a majesty of thought 
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gallery of his own paternal Houghton.* When Lord Orford designed 
his tribune, he doubtless had the tribune of the Imperial gallery at 
Florence in his head. ‘The tribune at Strawberry is, however, of a less 
simple jorm, I[t is a square, with semicircular recesses In the middle 
of each side, difficult to describe, but very effective to look at; jts 
sober stone-coloured walls are aciniraiiy relieved by its rich gold 
ornaments, and other splendid decorations of every kind, and every 
age in the history of the arts. The beautiful Gothic architecture of St. 
Alban’s has furnished the models for its windows and niche: © 3 and its 
fincly-iretted roof, borrowed from the Chapter-house at York, 1s ter. 
minated by a star of yellow glass, which throws a sort of Claude Lor- 
raine tint over the whole precious apartment. Amidst a number of fine 
antique busts and statues, is raised a simple Gothic altar of black and 
gold; it is the tomb of the children of Edward the Third in Westmin- 
ster-Abbey, and its slab of black marble is covered with precious 
relics and ofjets d'art of every time and description, silver filligree 
dishes, vases of amethyst, and sconces of agate, with carved ivory by 
Verskovis; while a cabinet of rose- doen on panels and sculpt ure 
by Germaine of Paris, curiously carved, rises above it, and contains 
one of the finest collections of enamels and miniatures perhaps in 
England: some are by Lens, Carlo Dolce, Boit, Zink, Groth, Isaac 
Oliver,t Petitot, Liotard, &c.;—many are original portraits of the 
historical characters they represent, and others are fine copics from 
Luca Giordano, Vanloo, and Holbein; some set in the exquisitely 
little carved frames of Lejarce, and others mounted in brilliants or pre- 
cious stones. Here, in the ‘aint bloom of enamel, still smiles the 
coarse but beautiful Cleveland, the intriguing but piquante Ports- 
mouth, “ Mistress Godtrey, of the York ser ravlio,” and the lovely 


equal to Raphael, an expression great as Poussin’s. In Lord Orford’s ** Prodigal” 
is represented the extremity of misery aud low nature, not foul and burlesque, like 
Michel Angelo Caravaggio’s, nor minute, circumstantial, and laborious, like the 
Dutch painters. Salvator Rosa was a poet and a satirist. Here again was a ne am 
of those arts: his pictures contain the genius and true end of satire, thoug! 

heightened and expressive as his pictures are, they still mean more than they 
speak. Pliny describes Salvator in * Th imanthes :"—In omnibus ejus operibus 
intelligitur plus semper quam pingitur,” &c. 

* One of the most beautiful and tender pieces of epistolary reminiscence that 
ever was written, is Horace Walpole’s letter, dated from Houghton, 1761, after 
fifteen years absence, and beginning, ** Here [ am at Houghtoun—alone,”’ Ac— 
Corre sponden ce, Vol. ii, p- 226. ; 

t In no other collection is to be seen in any good preservation any number of 
the works of Isaac and Peter Oliver. 1 forget whether Raphael's exquisite missal, 
with its unique miniatures, is in this cabinet or in the library. 

Among the curious enamels is one of Charles the Second. It is in an old ena- 
melled blue case, and is said to be one which he gave when in Holland to a young 
lady, to whom he stood godfather. In her extreme old age she sold it. There is 
another fine miniature of James the Second, when Duke of York, which is re- 
markable as being purchased at the sale of Mrs. Denet, daughter to his handsome 
bold-looking mistress, Mrs. Godfrey, of whom there is also a miniature by Pe- 
titot. The most interesting among the historical miniatures of this fine collection 
are, the clever Queen of Bohemia, the most gifted of all the Stuarts ; Charles the 
First, by Petitot; Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury » by Isaac Oliver ; and Sir 
Anthony Shirley, in a dress half English, half Persian, done when he was a 
bassador from the Sophy of Persia. 
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Countess d'Olonne (one of the heroines of De Retz’s Memoirs) who 
had a seragho of her own, though she is here represented as Diana. 
Here, too, leers and lours the royal petit-maitre of despotism, as he 
was wont to do at Versailles, in the midst of profligate mistresses and 
slavish courtiers— Louis the Fourteenth, surrounded by De Fontanges, 
De la Vallicre, e¢ tutte quante; while the wives of England’s Blue 
Beard are to be found with all their heads on ; and the lovely Madame 
Mazarin, looking as if she had just escaped from St. Evremont’s 
letters, accounts for the passion of the enamoured philosopher, in love- 
liness far more bewitching than regular. Vases, cups, and chalices, in 
gems, jewels, and crystals, the great seals of great kings, and the 
pretty bijoux of great ladies, fill up this beautiful repertoire of all that 
is precious and curious, with rings to satisfy an alderman’s wife, and 
snuff-boxes in number and beauty @ faire créver d'envie Beau B, or 
Lord P; while vessels of wrought silver, and cups scooped out of 
amethysts, or set with brilliants, recall the treasures of the guarda roba 
of the Medici, when Benvenuto Cellini worked for their amusement, 
and had (as it sometimes fares with talent patronized by grandeur) his 
labour for his pains. VPictures,* lamps, and bronzes, fill up every part 
of this interesting room, and one leaves it with dazzled eyes, and sated 
curiosity, by the sombre little passage and small closet adjoining, (full 
to stuffing, ike every other part of the edifice, with objects of curiosity 
or of art) for that great north bed-chamber, where the readers of 
French memoirs, and the adorers of Grammont, (or rather of Antoine 
Hamilton,) may feast their eyes and associations to satiety. ‘Phe Great 
North Bed-chamber, considered as a bed-chamber, is cn grand tenue, 
according to the old style of magnificence ; its royal canopied bed ts 
plumed with ostrich feathers, and hung with rich tapestry of Aubusson, 
surrounded by a carpet of curious needlework, and flanked by chairs 
of ebony and gold, too heavy to move, and too fine to sit in, Its 
crimsoned damask walls are covered with the most precious portraits. 
Over the chimney is a great picture of [lenry the Eighth, ard his 
children,t and a bust of Francis the Second, the boy-husband of the 
unfortunate Queen of Scots. Immediately opposite to the bed stands 
that figure, which occasioned so many sleepless nights to the gal/ants of 
Whitehall, ‘La belle Jennings,” afterwards Duchess of ‘Tyrconnel, 
whose bon mot to James the Second, when, as Lady Licutenant, she 
received him at ihe Castle of Dublin, shows her not to have been of 
the order of stupid beauties, or like Mademoiselle Stuart, cuss? héte 
que belle ; her friend, Mademoiselle Hamilton, (Countess de Gram- 
mont,) is placed near her. There is also in tlits chamber an ad- 
mirable group, the rehearsal of an opera, with the famous Mrs. 
Toft, the prima donna of her day, at the harpsichord. Its pendant is a 
scene from the “ Beggar’s Opera,” by Hogarth, with portraits of the 
original performers.{ ‘The charming portraits of Ninon de l'Enclos,§ 





* Among these the most striking are the Temptation of St. Anthony, by Teniers. 
Soldiers at Cards, by Vandyke. His own Head by himself, and a portrait of 
Frances Howard, the celebrated Countess of Essex, by Isaac Oliver. 

t See a description of this piece in ** The Anccdotes of Painting.” 

~ Among these is Miss Fenton (afterwards Duchess of Bolton) as Polly. 

§ It is of this picture that Walpole says, ‘** You see Ninon tries to look charim- 
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Hortense Mancini, and Madame de Maintenon, long detain the atten. 
tion, even from the wonders of the “ glass closet,” where a silver per. 
fume-box, by Benvenuto Cellini, wedding-gloves of the patriot Hamp- 
den's bride, and the trunked ones of King James, with Von Trump's 
tobacco-box, and “a silver-gilt apostle spoon,” belonging to Lord 
knows who, offer a curious and heterogeneous variety, and mark the 
successful and arduous researches of the collector after all that was 
rare and old. The Beauclere closet, dedicated to the elegant works of 
the accomplished lady Diana Beauclere, the round bed-room, and the 
great cloister, follow in sight-seeing succession, and each has its sepa- 
rate interest and character. In the second are some fine portraits, and 
many very pleasing ones: among the latter may be reckoned the por. 
traits of Lady Suffolk, the mistress ¢:tré of George the Second, Mrs, 
Barry and Mrs. Clive, the tragic and comic muses of their time ;— 
there is also a fine head of Oliver Cromwell's mother. But the Round 
Bed-room is to Strawberry, what Naples is to the rest of Italy, the ne 
plus ultra of curiosity : attention is exhausted, eyes are dazzled, and ex- 
pectation satiated by the time itis reached ;* and it is with a pleasure 
unspeakable, that one passes through the great cloister, into the refresh- 
ing grounds and gardens, without even stopping to examine those gate- 
piers, Which are taken from the tomb of William de Luda in the Cathedral 
of Fly. The Shell Scat, at the end of the pretty winding shaded walk, 
which is within view of the Gothic chapel, offers a bed reposs after the 
fatigue which pleasure ever imposes. This shell seat is a very curious 
carving in oak, designed by the celebrated Bentley. The shell is a 
chama. Ulere the three Graces of the Paphos of Strawb. rry + were 
wont torepose, to the delight of their flattered and elegant host, who saw 
even his friends with the eye of an artist. There is but little in the 
grounds of Strawberry to detain the steps of the visitor, except its beauti- 
ful little Chapel in the garden: an edifice of as true Gothic taste and de- 
sign, as its being copied, @ da rigueur, from particular parts of the 
Cathedral of Salisbury and the Abbey of St. Edmundsbury, can make 


ing and she only looks tipsy.” The tradition of this picture is, that Ninon ber- 
self gave it to Lady Sandwich, daughter of Wilmot, Earl of Rochester ; her grand- 
son, (Miss Rae's Lord Sandwich, ) gave it to Horace Walpole. 

* [really forget in what order of seeing we visited a handsome modernly-fur- 
nished saloon, in which the most interesting object is a fine, full-length, and very 
beautiful portrait of the present noble lady of the castle, the Countess of Waldegrave. 
I think our cicerone toll us it was by Sir William Beechey. Both as a portrait and 
& painting, it may stand the test with any of the Lely and Kneller beauties in the 
adjoining rooms. 

t Strawberry Hillis grown a perfect Paphos—it is the land of beauties. On 
Wednesday the Duchesses of Hamilton and Richmond, and Lady Ailesbury, dined 
there, and the two latter stayed all night. There never was so pretty a sight as to 
see them all three sitting in the shell. A thousand years hence, when I begin to 
grow old, if that can ever be, I shall talk of that event, and tell young people how 
much handsomer the women of my time were, than they will be then. I shall say, 
Women alter now; | remember Lady Ailesbury looking handsomer than her 
danghter, the Duchess of Richmond, as they were sitting in the shell on my terrace 
with the Duchess of Hamilton, one of the famous Gunnings! Yesterday, t'other 


more famous Gunning, Lady Coventry, dined there!"—Correspondence of Horacé 
Walpole, Vol. ii. 
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i, The interior has all the character of the cells or oratories apper- 
taining to churches or monasteries in Catholic countries :—its altar- 
iece and altar-pictures are curious from their antiquity ; the beautiful 
windows of painted glass are emblazoned with saints and arms and the 
effigies of kings and queens, a superb shrine faces the door of entrance. 
In the front stands a superb crucifix, inlaid with mother-of-pearl: on 
either side, a King of France, and the Virgin Mary, in bronze and 
juience, stand upon consoles. ‘The story of the marvellous ‘ trasferi- 
mento” of this “holy house” is thus told on a tablet over the door. 
“The shrine in front was brought, in the year 1768, from the chureh of 
Santa Maria Maggiore in Rome, when the new pavement was laid 
there. This shrine was erected im the year 1256, over the bodies of 
the holy martyrs, Simplicius, Faustina, and Beatrix, by John James 
Capoccio and Vinia his wife; and was the work of Peter Cavalini, 
who made the tomb of Edward the Confessor in Westminster Abbey.” 

Such is Strawberry, the cabinet, the toy, the retreat of the gifted son 
of a great minister, whose talents, intellect, and observation, well 
fitted him to run the career of his ambitious father: and who, had 
he been an ambitious or an interested man, had eminent opportunities 
of indulging either passion to their fullest extent. “ Lam unambi- 
tious, 1 am disinterested, but I am vain,” observes Mr. Walpole, in a 
letter to Lord Chatham. Into this frankly acknowledged foible, 
Strawberry Hill, and its precious collection, entered largely ; but the 
vanity of possessing and showing-off this monument of his taste, and 
knowledge, and industry, and the objects of art they had gathered 
round him, did not blind Mr. Walpole to the incongruities of the 
whole, nor to the objections which the pedantry of archi-virtu and the 
cant of criticism would eventually level at the hochet of one, who had 
shown so little mercy to the unfounded pretensions and presumptuous 
mediocrity of that numerically powerlul body, in all communities, 
whose claims to distinction are unsupported by those endowments 
which should alone command it :— 

“In a house, aflecting not only obsolete architecture, but pretending 
to an observance of the costume even in the furniture, the mixture of 
modern portraits and French porcelaine, and Greek and Romen sculpture, 
may seem heterogeneous. In truth I did not mean to make my home so 
pac as to exclude convenience and modern luxury. But Ido not mean to 
efend, by argument, a smal! capricious house. It was built to please my 
own taste, and realize my own visions. Could I describe the gay but tran- 
quil scene where it stands, and add the beauty of the landscape to the roman- 
tic cast of the mansion, it would raise more pleasing sensations than a dry 
list of curiosities can excite: at least the prospect would recal the good hu- 
mour of those who might be disposed to condemn the fantastic fabric, and to 
think ita very proper habitation of—as it was the scene that inspired—the 
author of ‘The Castle of Otranto!’ ” 
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( 20S ) 
FOUR YEARS IN FRANCE.* 


‘Tuts is altogether one of the most curious books which the present 
publishing season has brought forth. It is, as its name imports, ay 
account of a four year’s residence in “* La belle France,” and js Written 
by an Englishman of observant mind, and very peculiar opinions, 
The book is prefaced by a singular and interesting tract, descriptive 
of the author's conversion from the communion of the Church of Eng. 


land to that of the Church of Rome. This circumstance, being one o: 


unfrequent occurrence, becomes particularly deserving of notice in the 
present instance, as the party in question had been a Protestant clergy. 
man. Ile vives us a narrative, at some length, of the feelings which 
preceded and led to this unusual consummation, and labours, with great 


zeal, to make it appear a matter of reason rather than sentiment. Of 


this, however, we must be permitted to doubt; and our doubts arise 
from the consideration of his own story. It appears that his ancestors 
on his mother’s side, and that not remotely, had been Catholics ; and 
of his mother herself, he says,— 

‘*Some rags of popery hung about her: she was very devout, and maile 
long prayers: she had not her breviary, indeed, but the psalms and chapters 
of the day served equally well :” 

Again, speaking of St. Mary Magdalen College, Oxford, 

“Tere we all turned towards the altar during the recital of the creed ; at 
Lincoln, this point of etiquette was rather disputed among the congregation ; 
my mother always insisted on my complying with it. [learned to have a 
creat Fespect for the altar.” 

In another place, he observes, 


“Tt will be seen, from the account given of my infancy, that I had been 
from the first familiarised with popery ; that Thad been brought up without 
any horror of it.” 


Now, from these and other passages of the author’s apologetic tract, 
we are certainly led to infer that his avagination had been strongly 
acted upon at avery early period, by the ceremonials of Catholicism, 
and by the curious mixture of it, which was left unexpunged at the 
time the Protestant reformers of England made up the ritual of the 
Established Church. 


= From Wy earliest vears,”” says he, ‘omy mother took mie regularly every 
Sundav to the cathedral service, in which there is some degree of pomp and 
solemnity. ‘Phe table at the east end of the church, is covered with a eloth 
of red velvet; on it are placed two large candlesticks, the candles in which 
are lhehted at erensony trom Martinmas to Candlemas, and the choir ts i!!u- 
mined by a suflictent number of wax tapers. “The litanies are not said by the 
minister in his desk, but chanted in the middle of the choir, from what | 
have since learned to call a prie-Dien. ‘The prebendary in residence, walks 
from his seat, preceded by beadles, and followed by a vicar or minor canon, 
and chanting the Sanctus. This being finished, and the prebendary arrived 
at the altar, he reads the first part of the Communion Service, including the 
Ten Commandments, with the humble responses of the Choir; he then in- 








* Four Years in France ; ov Narrative of an English Family's Residence there 
during that period , preceded by some account of the Conversion of the Author to 
the Catholic Faith. Svwo. 4s. 
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rones the Nicene © reed, during the music of which he returns to his seat, 
with the same state as before. Here are disjectee memlra ecclesie: no won- 
der that the puritans of Charles the First’s time called tor a ‘godly thorough 


9 
reformation. 


We have quoted these sentences, to show what was the avowed bias 
of the author’s thoughts and mind in his youth: how the first natural 
feelings of Protestant aversion to the Romish ritual being overcome, 
a predisposition to it succeeded—and hence conclusions were jumped 
at, which we think the attentive reader of the book will agree with us 
in saying, are unwarranted by any sturdy exercise of the reasoning 
faculty. The amiable and liberal-minded aut! 1or, who does not ap- 
pear to have adopted any of the bigotry of the seet with which he has 
identified himself, evidently acted throuchout in the spirit of candour 
and principle 5 of which, indeed, he gave the most unquestionable evi- 
dence, in forfeiting all those prospects laid open to him on his entrance 
into the Protestant ministry: but so far as strength of argument is 
concerned, we, although unpractised in theological disquisition, should 
scarecly hesitate to enter the lists with him. It cannot be denied, 
however, that his narrative is deeply interesting ; more particularly 
where he speaks of his emotions before his confirmation, at high mass 
on the feast of the Ascension; and his subsequent interview with Dr. 
Douglass, the then Catholic Bishop of London, when our author pre- 
sented himself to that eeclesiastic, renounced his Protestantism, and 
solicited to be received ito the bosom of the Catholic church. 

But, to pass on to the main body of the volume. ‘The first thing that 
iniiione our observation is the very hvely manner in which the author 
deseribes whatever falls under his notice, which, by-the-bye, comprises 
al! that class of subjects likely to prove important to an English settles 
in Franee. Tis style i Is excee dingly sintinheti cal: instances of which are 
continually occurring; and he does not even throw aside this disposition 
when speaking in a foreign language. Arriving at Sens, he finds in 
the cathedral a very fine piece of sculpture, the tomb of the dauphin, 
son of Louis the Fifteenth. Upon being informed that, during the 
revolutionary fury, it was only by foree the populace were restrained 
from destroying this royal monument, he exclaims, ‘* Le bon peuple 
de Sens n'est pas apparemment un peuple de bon sens!” In fact, 
throughout the work, there runs the same good-humoured, cheerful 
spirit, evidencing the hopeful, self-satisfied condition of the author's 
mind, and throwing over his remarks an amenity and grace by which 
they are rendered doubly acceptable. 

There is abundant information conveyed in these pages, calculated 
for the use of travellers in the rival kingdom, as well! as of settlers 
therein, particularly of the South of France, where, indeed, the author 
resided between three and four years. It is nota fl: ashy volume, made 
up of sentiment and prejudice—of undigested opinions and superficial 
knowledge. ‘The writer is obviously a ‘thoughtful, family man, who 
has made a point of understanding what he discusses, and (as he wight 
himself say) of discussing whatever point it was desirable to under- 
stand. In speaking of the methods of travelling in the provincial parts 
of France, he says :— 

‘This mode of travelling by the voiturier is now generally adopted by tra- 
velle ‘rs of the first respect: ibility ; and, where the whole voiture is en: raged, 
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differs in no respect from travelling im a private carriage, except that the 
right of property in the horses and carriage is but temporary, aie: the coach. 
mnan does not wear a livery. 1 am acqua:nted with persons, who would not 
choose to be considered otherwise than as persons of distinction, who haye 
travelled in this way. [| have seen atiestations of the good conduct of the 
coachman, or voiturier, signed with names, some of which were known to 
we, and sealed with armorial bearings, according to the Inglish use abroad. 
I dwell on this point, because voituriers are unknown in England, and the 
mode of travelling is in low repute abroad ; where, from the way in which it 
is practised, it ts impossible it should be creditable. 

** In France and Italy there are but few stage-coaches, and no good ones 
but between the towns on the Channel and Paris. The post-houses furnish 
no carriages, but horses only. In every great town there are persons, whose 
trade is to keep carriages ready for those who want to take journeys, but 
have no carriages of their own. T'wo or three places being engaged, the 
voiturier, now afloat, makes up his cargo as be can: rather than have any 
vacant space in his carriage, he will sell itat a low rate to such as can afford 
to pay but low prices: he then makes up in dead lumber what ts wanting in 
i of live stock ; and the good people, thus assembled, thus encumbered, 
proceed as they can, under the auspices of the conductor, who presides at 
their meals. All this accounts very well for some English making a ditt- 
culty in avowing their having tray elled by the voiturier, and for the French 
aubergistes and others, confounding, at first, all inmates of carriages of the 
same denomination. I do not suppose that any respectable English family 
has travelled in the manner above described. I do not know that any sin- 
gle persons have done so. It is evident that a votture engaged for the sole 
use and service of him who hires it, is quite another thing.” 

The author describes himself to have suffered, in a pecuniary way, 
in many instances, from having deferred the examination of accounts 
until he was just about to leave a place, and from having omitted to 
scrutinize, at the time, the charges of whatever things were furnished 
to him. Our countrymen seem to be considered Jawtul game as soon 
as they set foot on Continental ground. ‘Towards this, many feelings, 
no doubt, combine, among our worthy neighbours, the French. Old 
national jealousy ; deep-rooted hatred, arising from the prominent part 
we took in the late war; the vulgar belief of our superior wealth—and 
we suspect a native love of over-reaching ;—all these causes conduce 
to mark us out as the victims of Gallican chicanery, and, if we must 
continue the game of expatriation, should, at least, set us circum- 
spectly on our guard. Our author’s hint touching the frequent ras- 
cality of voituriers, might advantageously be enlarged, so as to include 
the dealings of travelling English with foreigners generally —‘ See 
every thing, write down every thing, and, above all, have time at com- 
mand.” 

The account given us of the writer’s laudable endeavours to intro- 
duce, or rather to insinuate, during his residence at Avignon, coal fires 
and English cookery, is very amusing. 

* The French, who have seen the atmosphere of smoke in which London 
is enveloped, and the sea-coal pouring its volumes of smoke up the chimney, 
have disseminated throughout France a certain horror of coal fires. ‘There 
are, near Lyons, mines of coal, ofa qu lity superior to any I have yet seen, 
like the Wednesbury, but better. I had some difficulty in making the 
blacksmith comprehend what ought to be the form of such machines as 
urate, poker, fender—* Things by their names I call ;’ though, to my black- 
smith, Twas obliged to use every sort of paraphrasis. My poker was made 
with a hook at the end of it, the fender hada handle to it: the bars of the 
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grate were 00 sinall and too near each other. The hook of the poker was 
coon straightened inthe fire: of the fender-handle 1 was contented to declare, 

‘Tl n’y a pas de mal d cela?’ as the bars of my grate, though near, were not 
thick, they did not intercept more heat than usual. 

«Taking the precaution to have a wood fire in my second salon, I ven- 
tured to pines my friends to see my fire de charlon de terre. They were much 
surprised and leased. ‘IL n’y a pas de mauvaise odeur: ce feu se fait re- 
specter: quelle chaleur! The combined advanta; zes of greater heat and less 
cost (for the coal fire was maintained at about half the expense of a wood 


+B 


fire) procured imitators. 


Every body is acquainted with the character and routine of a French 
dinner; and opinions with respect to its merits, as compared with our 
own cookery, are as various as upon debateable questions of a more 
important nature. It is curious to observe how great a mistake was 
universally, and stz// ts generally, made concerning the substantial 
nature of a Frenchman’s meal. He has been supposed to regale wholly 
on viands of the most unsufficing kind; to eat little meat, and drink 
a prodigious quantity of soupy magre, The direct contrary is the 
fact. An Englishman is quite surpri, wd, on his first introduction to 
a French dinner party, to sce the immense succession of dishes, and 
the heartiness with which each in turn is assailed. Tle is compelled to 
give in, long before his contincntal neighbour appears to be thoroughly 


. 


warmed to his work. An ordinary en will dine most con- 


tentedly from a single joint; the absence of which your Frenchman 
supplies by a dozen different dishes, each by its artificial preparation 
stimulating the appetite, which would otherwise naturally become jaded. 


On the relative healthiness of these two modes, it is not our business 
here to enlarge. We will subjoin the attempt of our anthor to improve 
on the French fashion. 


“Tt will be seen that the arbitrary parts of a French dinner are the made 
dishes and the sweets: the bouilli and réti are obligatory ; the former be- 
cause you are hungry, the latter, 
the order in which the fish appears, having seen many persons choke them- 
selves in England by eating of it with an appetite as yet unsatiated. Leven 
to the fried-fish 1 ventured, contrary to usage, to ade la sauce, (in a sauce- 
boat, be it well understood) which those who partook of admitted to be an 
iuprovement. A stuffed turkey, with sausage balls, was allowed to be better 
than a dry rOtiz a hare with a puddir ier a currant-jelly was declared to be 
delicious. 1 obtained permission to serve the cheese, asa thing of mauvaise 
odeur, by itself, recalling only the sallad, instead of making tt a part of the 
dessert. By these means, and by the help of staffed loins of mution, roasted 
tongues, or boiled, with but litte flavour of salt, new college puddings, and 
other unknown luxuries, too tedious to mention, (a phras e 1] ought to have 
employed long ago) I have the patriotic preseee wie ah of thinking that | gave a 
favourable idea of the English kitchen, which, in defiance of popular opi- 
union, I atirm to be better than the French, though their artists in this line 
are superior. “he chief diflerences are, that the French make prepared and 
high-seasoned dishes of their vegetables , and think it barbarous to eat them 
au naturel along with their meat; and that they will not believe that their 
meat contains any juice, or gravy, or flavour, till they have extracted it by 
culinary process, “and laid it beside the meat in the dish. Indeed, shots 


for them so many excellent things, refuses them 


climate, which provides 
of every 


pasture to fatten beef; but they have fine artificial grasses and hay : 


other object of gourmandise, e except fat beef, they, have all that the most 
roracious or the most delicate appetite can demand. " 


Jest you should still be so. I approve of 
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There are some very sensible observations on the speculation of 4 
freer importation of genuine French wines inio this country, for which 
we must refer the reader to the volume itself. He wiil not be a littl 
surprised to hear that, even as it Is, French wines are net so uncoy. 
mon as may be suppose “1; since, by means of a trade carried on betweey 
the French shores of the Mediteranean and Oporto, wines are ship ipped 
off to the latter place, which, by the aid of brandy and other modes of 
treatment, become good port wine for the London market. 

We suppose every good Catholic is bound to be, more or less, a be. 
lever in signs and prod licies. At all events, the author before us par- 

ticipates inthis frailty, if such it be. He speaks with reverential cau- 
tion of certain “ miracles” of his church, and witnesses supernatural 
appearances in his bedchamber at mght. These circumstances, what- 
ever degree of faith, or want of it, his readers may entertain, are cer- 
tainly not calculated to render the book less curious or interesting: 
‘Quite the reverse.” Together with the little history which serves as 
a preface, and another of a different and more mournful cast, towards 
the conclusion of the volume (an account of the 1ilness and death of the 
author's eldest son) it gives to the whole work a very peculiar character, 
highly deserving an attentive perusal, which it will not fail to repay— 
not only in temporary cntertainment, but in benefit of a far mor 
sterling kind—exposition of a man’s mind and conduct, and of the 
vents Which occurred to him during a foreign residence, calculated to 
aflord much useful speculation to the philosophical canvasser of human 
mouve and action, and to display the eandid individual himself in an 
mmiable point of view. 


bHeE HAMPTON COURT BEAUTIES 


What god—what genius, did the pencil move, 
When Koeller painted these ?”°— Pore, 


Pur “ Beauties at Windsor” lead us naturally tothe consideration ot 
those at Th — Court, scarcely less celebrated, and, from their vici- 
nity to the metropolis, perhaps more generally known and admired; 

id these bring r down our illustrations of the Court Beauties of Enz- 
"ite! to the e nd of William the Third’s reign. 


William had great and good qualities, but he was deficient in those 


amiable feelings and social accomplishments which render greatness 
attractive. ‘* Efe courted fame, but none of her ministers,” and even 
in his youngest and gayest years, seems to have been as devoid of feel- 
ing for beauty as of taste in the fine arts. The Hampton C ourt Beau- 
ties, like the Windsor Beauties, owe their existence to a woman's pride 
in her own sex, not to the gallantry of ours. The thought was first 
suggested by Queen Mary, ‘and its execution was begun during one ot 
the King’s absences. W alpole relates, on the authority of an old lady 
of the Court, that no parts of the Queen’s conduct, politic al or domes 
tic, ever rende red her so unpopular as these unfortunate Beauties : al 
the fur ones who were excluded thinking themselves aggrieved by ¢) 
pre ee nee shown to a tew; and fathers, husbands, brothers, and lov 
making common cause with these injured beauties. Lady Dorchester. 
the witty and profligate daughter of the greatest wit and profligate 
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Charles's court,” strongly advised the Queen against the idea of form- 
ing a gallery of Beauties. ‘* Madam,” said she, “ if the King was to 
ask for the portraits of all the wits of his court, would not the rest 
think he called them fools?” Mary, however, who luckily was gifted 
with a portion of her father’s obstinacy, persisted in her resolution. 
sir Godfrey Kneller was appointed to execute it; and the pictures, 
when finished, were hung in the palace at Hampton, then the favourite 
residence of the monarch, and in the room he usually inhabited. 
Mary subsequently placed the large picture of the King by Nneller, 
and her own portrait by Wissing, in the same apartment. 

The Beauties of Hampton Court are all tull-lengths, with the exeep- 
tion of Queen Mary. As paintings, they are decidedly interior to the 
Windsor Beauties, and, with due deference to the virtues of the ladies 
they represent, are certainly inferior to them in the interest and beauty of 
the subjects. ‘They have suilered too so much from the alternate damp- 
ness and dryness of their situation, that it would be invidious to criti- 
cise the colouring as the fault of the artist; there is a chalkiness in 
the flesh and a general rawness in the tints which will not bear a com- 
parison with the delicacy of Lely’s carnations, nor even with many of 
Kneller’s other works which have been better preserved. 

‘Alas! how little from the grave we claim: 

‘Thou but preserv’st a face, and [, a name’”-— 
exclaimed Pope to his friend: and pity it is, that of several of the 
beautiful women we are now about considering, the fuce and the name 
are all that remain to Us. 

Quren Many, eldest daughter of James the Second, by Anne Hyde: 
halflength, by Wissing. 

As this picture represents Mary without any of the paraphernalia of 
rovalty, and merely in the usual dress ofa lady of her time, we shall 
consider her accordingly in her most interesting and distinguished cha- 
racter—as @ woman, ‘and not as a queen. 

Mary was married young to aman destitute of every quality which 
could recommend him to the sex ; he was feeble in temperament, un- 
graceful im his person, and uneracious in his manners. Whatever we 
may owe as a nation to the public virtue or ambition of William, it is 
certain that the different notices of him scattered through the pages of 
his panegyrist Burnet, when brought together, make up a most un- 
amiable and revolting private character. 

“He bad been much neglected in his educatior ‘ Tle spoke little.” 
“He put on some appearance of application, wh he hated business of 
all sorts.” “Yet he hated talking, and all sports except hunting, 
more.” + He could never bring himself to comply with the temper of 
the English, his coldness and slowness being very contrary to the genius 
of the nation.” ‘ His behaviour was solemn and serious, seldom cheer- 
ful, and but with a few.” ‘He spoke little and very slowly, and most 
commonly with a disgusting dryness, which was his character at all 
times except on the day of battle.” ‘* His designs were great and good, 


* Sir Charles Sedley. On him were written the celebrated lines,—very appli- 
cable to a great poet of the present day—beginning 
“* Sedley ~ that prevailing, gentle art, &c.” 


+ Burnet’s History, vol. ii. p. 313. 
Sept-—VOL. XVII. a LXIX. T 
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but he did not descend to make himself or his notions acceptable to 
his people.” * This reservedness grew upon him, so that it disgusted 
all those who served bim, but he had observed the crrors of too much 
talking rather than those of too cold a silence.” * He was without 
assion.” “ Inhis deportment towards all about him, he seemed to 
make little distinetion between the good and the bad, and _ those whe 
served him well or those who served him ill.”* © His friends had ad- 
vised him to be more visible, open, and communicative, and he pro- 
mised he would sct about it, but he went on in his former way,” &c, 
Hle was not utterly incapable of trie ndship or affection; but he had 
no flow either of thought or feeling, and of the sweetening charities of 
domestic life he knew. nothing. His greatest favourites, the Earl of 
Portland and Lord Albemarle, were never allowed to give their advice 
unasked, or to speak unspoken to; in short, William in public life, the 
asserter of our national liberties, and the warlike hero of Namur 
and the Boyne; and William, in the recesses of his palace, coldly 
repelling his wife, rating his menials,t or devouring a whole dish of 
green peas from his sister-in-law, while she looked and longed in vain, ¢ 
seem scarcely compatible characters. It is the consistent and unde- 
viating propriety of Mary’s conduct to this unemiable and ungracious 
being, which raises her character in our estimation, and throws round 
her a strong interest, a charm she could not otherwise have possessed, 
She was the most obedient and submissive of wives to a husband, who 
owed his throne to her. She was often known to prepare the king's 
breakfast with her own hands. Her sweetness stood between him and 
the national dislike, so that a part of his unpopularity fell on her. 
That she loved the king, or derived much pleasure from his society, 
scems scarcely possible: ‘Queen Mary,” says the Duchess of Marl- 
borough, “soon grew weary of those who did not talk much ;” for her 
own disposition, like that of her sister Anne, was by nature still, though 
cheerful, and therefore fond of the excitement which flowed from the 
minds of others. But though she was dissatisfied at the cold temper 
of the King,§ she had a power over herself to conceal or suppress it. 
She was gifted with the quict enduring fortitude, which distinguished 
most of her unfortunate family, and which was founded in insensibility, 
rather than in magnanimity. Under the same circumstances, a woman of 
warm affections ‘and high spirit would have struggled with her des- 
tiny, before she submitted to it; she would have r resisted and repined, 
have been wretehed, and despaired, though at last resigned: but Mary 
had no passions to contend with, no strong affections of any kind, and 
she lived discontented, rather than 1 unhappy. “File pouvait se passer 
de bonheur,” though the want of it) seems to have left her nothing to 


* Burnet, Vol. ii. p. 335, 

t ** His passions were seldom felt but by his inferior servants.”— Burnet, vol. iii. 
p- 334A, 

I See ‘* Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough.” 

§ On their being called to the throne, she promised that he should always bear 
rule—saying that she asked lim only to obey the command of * Husbands love 
vour wives,"’ as she should do that of ‘* Wives ‘be obedient to your husbands.” In 
one of her letters to him, while in Ireland, she concludes touchingly » ** All 1 ash of 
you is, that you would love me" 
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regret in life. On her death-bed, “her resignation,” says Hrurnet, 
«went farther than submission—she seemed to desire death, rather than 
life:"* she refused to see the King, though he earnestly requested it, 
saying she had “written all her mind to him.” She died in 1694, at 
the age of thirty- -three. 

With regard to Mary’s conduct towards her father and sister, it ap- 

ars SO inexcusable, that Burnet, with all his admiration of her ex- 
cellencies, rather apologises for her than attempts to defend her. On 
her first arrival at Whitehall, after the deposition of James the Second, 
her unconcerned gaiety was So like exultation, that even the Bishop 
was scandalised :—‘T confess.” he says, ‘¢ I was one of those who cen- 
sured this in my thoughts. I thought a little more seriousness had 
done as well when she came into her father’s palace, and was to be set 
on his throne the next day.” ‘The Queen afterwards said, that she had 
been commanded by the Prince, her husband, to “ put on a cheerful- 
ness, and act a part not natural to her,” for fear of disgusting their 
adherents, ‘and that none knew what she suffered ;” and she “might 
have added, none believed. In this instance, as in many others, dis- 
simulation, if it was such, defeated its own purpose ; for her conduct 
on the occasion exposed her to general indignation, and for a time turned 
every heart against her.+ Neither does it seem necessary that she should 
have carried her dissimulation even into her own bed-chamber. “1 was 
one of those,” says the Duchess of Marlborough, (who, though pas- 
sionate and prejudiced, is tolerably good authority for facts) “ who had 
the honour to wait upon the Gasis to her own apartinent. She 
ran about it, looking into every closet and conveniency, and turning 
up the quilts upon the bed, as people do when they come into an inn, 
and with no other sort of concern in her appearance, but such as they 
express; and,” adds the Duchess, with naiveté, “if she felt no tender- 
ness. | thought she ought at Jeast to have looked grave, or even pen- 
sively sad, at so melancholy a reverse of her father’s fortune.”} Such 
hypocrisy would at least have served her cause better. 

We have before observed, that the portrait of William the Third is 
at one end of the Gallery of Beauties, near that of the Queen. The 
manner in which the pictures are hung is a good excmplification of their 
domestic arrangements. ‘The portrait of Mary, a small unpretending 
half-length, is modestly suspended by the side of her husband, whose 
majesty covers one end of the room and half an acre of canvass, And 
though, as poets write,— 

“© Heaven itself to Kneller’s hand decreed 
To tix great Nassau on the bounding steed,” 


Heaven scems to have left him there, and denied its inspiration to his 
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*We are reminded eee of one - Mary’s collateral ancestors, Marguerite 
d'Ecosse, “* La gentille Marguerite,” the unhap py wife of Louis the Eleventh. 
Beautiful, accomplished, and in the very spring of life, she died a victim to the de- 
testable character of her husband. When one of her attendants spoke of hope and 
life, the Queen, turning from her with an expression of deep disgust, exclaimed 
with a last effort, ‘* Fr de la vie! ne m’en parlex plus !"’—and expired. 

t+ Madame de Sevigné calls her La seconde Tul/ie,” and there isextant a furious 
satire, attributed to Dryden, entitled * Tarquin and ‘Tullia.” So strong was party - 
feeling at that time, that one clergyman preached a sermon on her funeral, from 
the text in the Book of Kings, «C ome now let us take this accursed woman and 
bury her, for she is a king's daughte Se 

> ** Conduct of the Duchess of Marlborough,” p. 25. 
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work. Nothing can be conceived more tame and spiritless than the 
whole a crowded with allegorical monsters inthe worst 
style of tasteless affectation. As the man says in Moliere, —* Nous 
avons geen ré tout ecla;” what should we say now 1f the President of 
the Roval Academy were to exhibit a picture of the Duke of Welling. 
ton ina full suit of tight regimentals, surrounded by a host of Virtues, 
and Vie eorie S; and Valours, and ‘Temperances, and fat little G: niuses 
with light-blue wings, flying and sprawling about in all directions 

The portr ait of Mary is i better taste ; it is very lady-hke and unaf- 
fected: the neck and bosom poi laps rather too much exposed, consider- 
ine that Mary mtroduced a decorum in dress unknown in the last two 
revs. ‘Phe tace is a complete Stuart face, and has a striking resem- 
blance to all the pictures of the young Pretender. With considerable 
beauty, swcetness, and dignity, we find those indications of weakness 
and obstinacy round the mouth, and in the lower part of the counte- 
nance, conmnoONn to all the portre 1its of the Stuart line. 

Pir Countess or Petrnvoroven.—Carey Fraser, daughter of Sir 
Alexander Fraser, and first wife of Charles Mordaunt, Earl of Peter- 
borough and Monmouth. 

Neither the charms nor the virtues of this amiable and beautiful 
woman, had power to tix the heart of her inconstant and eccentric hus- 
band. Ele spent very little of his time with her, his restless and vola. 
tile spirit leading him constantly abroad. It was his boast, * that he 
had seen more kings and more postilions than any man in Europe.” 
Walpole calls him * as gallant as Amadis, and as brave ;” and Pope 
said of him, ** that he was never born to die like other men, any more 
than to live like them.”* Lord Peterborough’s rivalship of the Duke 
of Marlborough, and his exploits while he was Commander-in-chiet ot 
the British forces in Spain, may be found in every History of England. 

Marricd to such a man, the Countess of Peter borough must have 
derived what portion of happiness fell to her share from the glory 
rather than the tenderness of her husband, and the noble qualities of 
her sons, who were both of them distinguished by their gallantry and 
good conduct. She died in 1709, leaving also a daughter, afterwards 
Duchess of Gordon. The second wite of the Earl of Peterborough 
was the celebrated singer Anastasia Robinson, of whom Dr. Burney has 
viven us such an interesting memoir in his History of Music. 

In this portrait of the first Countess of Peterborough, the face has 
great beauty and a dignified expression, mingled, however, with an air 
of pensiveness, such as the wite of Lord Pete rborough may be sup- 
posed to have worn habitually. She is leaning on the pedestal of a 
statue of Pallas: the attitude is easy, unaffected, and lady-like. The 
drapery, however, is a tailure, being carelessly painted, and composed 
of deep shades of red and blue violently contrasted, which have a most 
injudicions effect; the folds have the stiffness and heaviness of cast- 
iron: all the beauty and effect of the picture are contined, as usual, to 
the head, which is extremely well painted and full of interest. 

Ture Deeness or Grarron.—This beautiful woman, who appears 
to have been the favourite object of adoration and celebration among 
the wits of her time, was the Lady Isabella Bennet t, only daughter and 


* See a most intere =i letter in the supplementary veleme of Pope's Works, 


describing his visit to Li eterborongh a short time before the death of the 
latter. 
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heiress of Henry Bennet, Earl of Arlington, one of that cabal of pro- 
1; 


fligate ministers, who are answerable for the political diseraces of 
Charles's reign. As she inherited in her own rigit: her father’s title, 
as well as the immense fortune he had accumulated at court, there were 
many competitors for so rich a prize, even while she was yet a child; 
but the King speedily silenced al! the aspirants, by bestowing her on 
Henry Fitzroy, his son by the Duchess of Clevelaud. At the time of 
his marriage, ‘the young ‘Duke of Grafton was only eleven years old ; 
but he afterwards proved himself worthy of his vood fortune. Hle 
distinguished himself greatly as a naval oflicer, and was, says Bur- 
net, a gallant though a rough man: he had more spirit than any one 
of the king's sons.”” After the accession of James the Second, he was 
one of those who openly showed their discontent at the innovations in 
Church and State mtroduced by the King. Tis answer to James on 
this occasion was much talked of. The King reproached him with 
“facetious behaviour,” and said **he was sure he could not pretend to 
act upon principles of conscience, for he had be so ill-bred, that as 
he knew little of religion, so he regarded it less.” The Duke rephed 
bluntly, “that though he might have little conscience hieself, he was 
ofa party that had a great deal.” He was one of the first who went 
over to the party of the Prince of Orange, who placed ercat confidence 
in him. In 1690, the Duke of Grafton attended the Duke (then Earl) 
of Marlborough, to the siege of Cork, and while leading on the grena- 
diers to the attack, he received a shot from the walls, ad fell, eallantly 
encouraging his men. Tie was in his twenty-ninth year, and much re- 
gretted by all parties. Elis young Duchess remained for some time 
inconsolable for his loss, but afterwards married Sir ‘Thomas Lanmer, 
and died in 1722. We find this lovely Duchess of Grafton frequently 
alluded to by the poets of that age; and until the four matchless 
daughters of Marlbor: mich appeared at Court to eclipse all their con- 
temporaries, she seems to have reigned supreme “ Lady of Llearts.’ 

Lord Lansdown, in his ‘ Provress of Be auty,” pl: tees her first 
among the fair ones of Britain-— 

* Love in a shining galaxy appears 


Triumphant still, and Grafton leads the stare 
o -_ * 


Ten thousand loves, ten thousand several ways, 

Invade adoring crowds, who die to gaze,"”—Ac. 
It must be confessed that “ Love triumphant ina shining galaxy,” ts at 
most * excceding good sense-less 3” 
theday. In another poem, Lord Lansdown celebrates “ The hearing in 
the House of Lords of a cause between the Duchess of Grafton and the 
Lord Chief Justice,” relative to a disputed grant made by Charies the 


wn 

ofhor infant son. 
What need of words with such commanding eyes ? 
“Must L then speak, O heavens !? the charmer cries— 
“ (}) barbarous clime! where Beauty borrows atc 
From Eloquence, to charm, or to persuade 1” 

as his Lordship 


“tyrant Law” 


Of course the ‘‘ill-mannered monsters of the Bar,” 
most irreverently terms them, are put to silence, and 
defeated by the *‘ omnipotence” of Beauty. 

“ Conquest can never fail in radiant Grafton’s eyes 


” 





but such was the affected style of 


Second to the first Duke of Grafton. The Duchess pl saded in behalf 
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Sie is also alluded to in Codrington’s happy and beautiful comph- 
ment to Garth. 

“The nymph has Grafton’s, Cecil’s,* Churchill’s ¢ charms, 
If with resisuless fires my soul she warms,” &c. 

It may easily be supposed that in that age of gallantry and satire. 
her Grace could not escape unnoticed by more licentious and ill-natured 
wits. There is a lampoon extant, which insinuates that her maid 
having unexpectedly discovered Charles Mordaunt} hid in her closet, 
screamed out, on which 

—* The Duchess flew to his relief, 
And saved his being murder’d for a thief.” 

The picture before us scarcely does justice to the beautiful original, 
either as a painting or a resemblance. She is standing near a fountain, 
and is catching in a shell the stream which a young ‘Triton is pouring 
from his writhed horn; but as she is studiously turning her face the 
other way, no wonder the water runs over. The features are tine, 
with an expression of more /auteur than sweetness, and the turn of the 
head and the whole figure have more dignity than grace. The drapery 
is heavily painted; the colours, brown and blue, harmonise ill. In 
spite of these faults, the picture pleases as a fine composition, and 
strikes yet more as an engraving than as a painting. In the mezzotinto 
a soft, light, satiny effect is given to drapery which is not in the ori- 
winal, and the faults of colouring are not apparent. 
~ ‘The Fitzroys of Grafton and Southampton, with all their collateral 
branches, are descended from this lady, and the Dukes of Grafton in- 
herit from her the titles of Earl of Arlington and Baron Thetford, 
Which she possessed in her own right. 

(To le continued 


LONDON LYRICS. 
Newvt-door Neighbours, 


My wife and I live, comme il faut, 
At number Six in Crosby Row : 
So few our household labours, 
We quickly turn from joints and pies, 
‘To use two tongues and twice two eyes 
To meliorate our neighbours. 


My eye-glass, thanks to Dollond’s skill, 
Sweeps uprthe lane to Mears’s Mill, 
While, laiticed in her chamber, 
My wife peeps through her window-pane, 
To note who ramble round the lane, 
And who the foot-stile clamber. 


This morn the zig-zag man of meat 
Trotted, tray-balanced, up the street— 
We saw him halt at Sydney’s : 
My wife asserts he left lamb there ; 
But | myself can all but swear 
"Twas mutton-chops and kidneys. 


—<—- - — — 


Afterwards Lady Rauelagh. 
t Henrietta, daughter of the Duke of Marlborough. 
> Probably Lord Peterborough. 
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London Lyrics. 


The man who goes about with urns 
Is beckon’d in by Betty Burns: 

The poor girl knows no better: 
But Mrs. Burns should have more sense ; 
That broken tray is mere pretence— 

He brings the girl a letter. 
Whether she goes up street for milk, 
Or brings home sugar, pins, or silk, 

That silly wench for ever 
Draws up, pretending at the stile 
To rest herself, while all the while 

She waits for Captain ‘Trevor. 

The Captain, when he sees me, turns, 
Seems not to notice Betty Burns, 

And round the pond betakes him, 
Behind the stables of the Bear, 

To get the back way in ; but there 
My wife’s back window rakes him. 
There go the Freaks again—but hark ! 

] hear the gate-bell ring—’tus Bark, 

The glib apothecary, 

Who tn his mortar pounds the fame 
Of every rumour-wounded dame, 


Krom Moll to Lady Mary. 


“ Well, Mr. Bark,’—“ I’ve found her eut.”’ 
‘Who is she ?”’—** Not his wife.”—** No doubt.” 
“©*Pwas told me by his brother.” 
“Which brother? Archibald ??—« No, Fred. 
An old conneciion.’’—** So I said.” 
The woman ’s?’—* What ?”—* lis mother.” 


** Who are the comers next to Blake’s ? 

«© At number Four?’”’—* Yes.’’"— No great shakes— 
Sad junketings and wastings. 

I’ve seen them play in ‘ Days of Yore,’ 

He acted Hastings in Jane Shore, 
And she Jane Shore in Hastings.” 


“ Pray, Mr. Bark, what party drove 
That dark-brown chariot to the Grove ?” 
‘©The Perry’s, Ma’am, wet Quakers. 

Ile married Mrs. Hartley Grant, 
Whose father’s uncle’s mother’s aunt 
Lived cook at Lady Dacre’s.”’ 


But Sunday is the time, of course, 
When Gossip’s congregated force 
Pours from our central Chapel : 
Then hints and anecdotes increase, 
And in the Mansion-house of Peace, 
Dark Discord drops her apple. 


Ope but a casement, turn a lock, 
The whole row feels th’ electric shock, 
Springs tilt, their blinds up-throwing. 
hal every ear and every eye 
Darts to one centre, to desery 
Who’s coming or who’s going. 


Thus occupied, in Crosby-row, 
We covet not the Grange or Stowe ; 
Pent in by walls and palings, 
Their lordly tenants can’t, like us, 
Drop in at tea-time to discuss 
Their neighbours’ faults and failings. 


onc) 
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SPECIMENS OF A DICTIONARY OF LOVE AND BEAUTY, 
NO. 111. 


Accomptisuments.—In this country, of late years, chiefly owing to 
the increase of wealth, and partly to the equalizing spirit of the Frene), 
Revolution, there has been a rage, now becoming a little mitigated, 
for what are called accomplishments. By these are generally meant 
drawing, speaking French, and playing on the piano-forte. Drawing, 

French, and Music are the three Graces of a boarding-school Venus, 
An accomplished young lady is supposed to be mistress of them all; 
but any one of them confers on her the dignity of possessing ao ac- 
complishment. The piano-forte is indispensable. Speaking French is 


drawing creates an admiring surprise ; and if Italian be thrown in, that 
is to say, if the young lady understands the words of her favourite 
Mozart and Rossini, or is not very wide of the mark, admiration, as 
Johnson might phrase it, retreats into humility. The gentleman has 
nothing further to be astonished at. 

We know not whether it be to the disgrace or renown of the other 
sex, that an accomplished man is not so easily heard of. Whether it 
be that Greek and Latin are too common in some quarters, and too little 


the male sex to be able to play on an instrument anil take part ina 
duett, or that a man’s life has been so busy a thing of late years between 
politics and money-getting, certain it is, that the idea of an -accomplished 
young gentleman is not so distinct a thing now-a- days as it used to be. 
We suspect it will become more so, in proportion as those excellent 
gymnastic institutions increase, which have lately risen among us. One 
real accomplishment leads to another. The sense of acquirement is 
ambitious, and is for making conquests among the neighbouring terri- 
tories. Besides, a man has something in him io adorn, when he has 
the ground ofa sure manhood to go upon,—when he has stuff and su- 
stance in him to shape and illustrate. His accomplishments, in that 
case, are not taken for evidences of efleminacy ;_ tendencies to pleasure 
which he cannot help. They are attainments of his will, and ornaments 
of his victory. The hand, that can grapple well with a bar, has deuble 
grace in dancing over the flute. ‘The conqueror from the wrestling- 
ground goes with a new zest to read about the Greeks and their palae- 
stra. We could lay a wager, that numbers of the pupils of Professor 
Voelker will be for inquiring into what is to be learnt and added to their 
stock in very diflerent quarters. They will find with pleasure, that 
Milton, himself'a gymnast, as far as fencing Went, recommends the re- 
creation of music after exercise. Socrates, strong in body as well as 
mind, disdained none of the favours of these three deitied Graces, which 
he knew how to sculpture. Epaminondas, the greatest of the Greek 
warriors, and one of ihe most amiable of men, was a dancer and a flute- 
player. The German students, from whom the introducer of our 
gymnastics has come among us, and whom it shall be no unbearable 
anticlimax to mention after these great names, seeing that they had a 
hand in pulling down Napoleon, are the same persons “that figure in the 
war-songs of Kleist, and the tender novels of Augustus La Fontaine. 
These are the ways to become accomplished. Body and mind must 
go hand in hand; not one be left in lurch by the other ; not a specula- 








taken for granted, and not too much inquired into. The addition of 


expected in others, or that it is thought nothing wonderful for one of 
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tive activity swallow up a more healthy one, as it has been too apt to 
do in our nae, when socicty has done little but fluctuate backwards 
and forwards from the counting-house to the news-room. However, it 
js from our experience that posterity will gain ; so we will not give the 
toast we were about to recommend, and which we have sometimes 
drunk, “* May our sons have a contempt for their fathers’ muscles!" It 
is our sedentary thoughts that shall have procured them their active 
superiority. 
Now in our zeal for the accomplishments of the fair sex, which 
no Muscleman can have more at heart than we have, we must request 
the dear players of piano-fortes and speakers of French, not to cease 
regarding music and languages as good things ; which, after what we 
have said, they will not suppose; still less to renounce their music 
and their languages, albeit they may be farmers’ or tradesimen’s daugh- 
ters, or whatsoever other respectable offsprings they choose to be, or 
however called upon to do so by the envious among their own class, or 
the silly and supercilious among others; but solely to vindicate the su- 
periority which their accomplishments would imply, by looking inte the 
real end of them, and knowing them to be no more than the wise and 
the truly accomplished take ‘them for. A truly accomplished spirit 
would lay down all those ornaments of itself, and still walk forth, the 
substantial enjoyer of nature, the possessor of that solid power of re- 
ceiving and bestowing happiness, which the accomplishmeuts in ques- 
tion do but vary alittleand adorn. This is the inward body of wisdom, 
and beauty, and loveliness, for which the other forms a very pleasing 
investment, but can never be taken as a substitute. Accomplishment, 
applied in its present sense, is in truth a foolish term, and tends 
to mislead the supe ‘ficial. It raises an idea of completeness and per- 
fection, which is as ludicrously false in the particular assumption, as it is 
too apt to be in the efiect. It is like confounding the body of the wine 
with the colour of it, or the filling up of the cup witha relish added to 
the contents. By accomplishments we lead people to suppose that they 
are finished ; and so they may be in the tailor’s sense, but not in thie 
sculptor’s or the philosopher's. ‘The body must be there to be added 
to or adorned ; the nature capable of accomplishment must be there ; 
which is a noble thing of itself, and may, without any accomplishment 
at all, in the ordinary sense of the word, surpass a thousand natures 
that have been more educated. By accomplishment we properly mean 
embellishment. The embellishment may be small or great, a profit 
ora deterioration; for a superficial accomplishment, overvalued by 
the possessor, is a nuisance to all parties : but a genuine nature, ¢: ipable 
of the truest ac complishme nts, or even when incapable of some, carrics 
with it the privilege of being its own embellishment, of being at once 
the substance and the ornament. When we read of a delightful woman, 


the charm of all who knew her—such, for instance, as the Duchess of 


Burgundy at the court of Louis the Fourteenth,—we do not think of in- 
quiring whether she drew, or spoke English, or played on the guitar ; 
we are content with her being delightful. It is impossible for any one 
to be more impartial on this point than we are ; for, to say the truth, 
We are passionate admirers of the fine arts, and have reason to be grate- 
fuloncs. An air of Mozart or Paesiello runs in our head fora week ; 
and so does a head itself, done to admiration, till you laugh at it, by a 
fair friend of ours, with no prouder instrument than a pair of scissors, 
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Mrs. Delany, with her paper trees and roses, would have transported 
our bosky propensities into a bower of bliss ; and as to Anne Killegrew, 
the paintress and the poetess, she shall see how we like her, when we 
come to her article under the head of K. But, in all these fair cases, 
besides music, and scissors, and painting-brushes, there is a fine nature, 
a genuine spirit, worthy of the ornaments it is put among, and able to 
oblige and delight us without them. We do not say that good natures, 
accomplished, have not the advantage of good natures without accom- 
plishment. It is fine to hear a cordial voice speaking to us by means 
of the other fineness of melody. It is fine to imagine beauty painting 
beauty, reflecting and doubling itself, living in a world worthy of it, and 
putting down for other people’s eyes the lasting images of lights and sha- 
dows, the charm of which we find it difficult to express. But accom. 
plishments themselves, delightful as they are, are but occupied with 
impressing upon us a sense of something more delightful ; to wit, the 
hidden soul and mystery of the heart, and the refined senses, and the 
intelligence. Give us those, and you give us the spirits to which 
accomplishments pay homage, even when in their own hands. 
** And every one her with a grace endows ; 
And every one with meekness to her bows.” 

When Mrs. Jordan sang, it was the heart in her voice that came 
through, and made her very song forgotten. The orchestra ceased, 
and the house recognized the genuine human being. Even the home- 
liest utilities, when brought into contact with a refinement, and grace- 
fully managed, reflect upon it an additional beauty, by reason of the 
secret appeal they make to our paramount sense of good. It was a 
pleasant surprise to us the other day, when visiting some friends, to 
hear an answer brought from a young lady who was sent for to take 
a part ina duett, “That her fingers were all over flour, but she would 
come to us the moment she got it off.” The same hand that could 
play an instrument, was making a pudding; as it ought to do. This 
union of accomplishments is less respected now-a-days than it was in 
the times of my Lady Pembroke and Mrs. Hutchinson, when a lady's 
hand could at one minute be playing on the “heavenly virginalls,” 
and at the next was deep in pickles and preserves. ‘‘ They could not 
spell then,” scornfully exclaims a modern fine lady. No, Madam ; 
spelling was not so common as it is now. Let us pique ourselves as 
we ought upon that interesting advantage, especially as it is an evidence 
of the diffusion of letters among rich and poor; but the real progress 
of knowledge does not consist in acquiring one utility and leaving 
another. That hand is most accomplished, which is fullest of power. 
To be perfect, we would have it be able to spell, and to work, and 
to play, and to make a tart or a bed, and to dress, and to dandle a 
child, and to twitch the ear of a pleasant friend, and to wipe the tears 
from one’s eyes, and to be kissed in old age with a love beyond reve- 
rence. Is it deficient in any of these perfections? Let it be able 
to lay itself with encouragement on the young heads of those who pos- 
sess them, and that action gives it the spirit of them all. 

Next to an absolute piece of genius, the greatest accomplishments 
any one can possess are a love of Nature and of books. 
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THE DEPARTURE, 





*¢ Thou shalt lie down 


With patriarchs of the infant world—with kings, 


The powerful of the earth—the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 


All in one mighty sephulchre.” BrYAnr. 


Anp shrink ye from the way 
‘Lo the spirits’ distant shore ? 
Karth’s mightiest men, in arm’d array, 
Are thither gone before. ° 


The warrior kings, whose banner 
lew far as eagles fly, 

They are gone where swords avail them not 
From the feast of victory. 


’ 


And the seers, who sat of yore, 
By orient palm or wave, 
They have pass’d with ail their starry lore— 
Can ye still fear the grave ?— 
“* We fear, we fear !—the sunshine 
Is joyous to behold ; . 
And we reck not of the buried kings, 
Or the awful seers of old.” — 


Ye shrink !—the bards whose lays 
Have made your deep hearts burn, 


They have left the Sun, and the voice of praise, 


For the land whence none return : 


And the lovely, whose memorial 
Is the verse that cannot die, 

They too are gore with their glorious bloom, 
From the gaze of human eye. 


Would ye not join that throng 
Of the earth’s departed flowers, 
And the masters of the mighty song 
In their far and fadeless bowers ? 


“ Those songs are high and holy, 
But they vanquish not our fear $ 

Not from our path those flowers are gone—- 
We fain would linger here.” 


Linger then yet awhile, 
As the last leaves on the bough! 

Ye have loved the gleam of many a smile, 
Which is taken from you now. 


There have been sweet singing voices 
In your walks that now are still ; 


There are seats left void in your earthly homes, 


Which none again may fill. 


Soft eyes are seen no more 
That made spring-time in your heart ; 
Kindred and friends are gone before,— 
And ye still fear to part? 


—‘* We fear not now! we fear not now! 
—_ the way through darkness bends, 
Our souls are strong to follow them, 


Our own familiar friends!” 
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SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCILTY, POLITICS, & LITERATURE 


Paris, August \W8th, is9oG. 


Parts is not only the largest city in France, as London is the largest jp 
England ; but itis, strictly speaking, the very head of France. U nfortunately, 
the opinions entertained on any subject whatever, by that which is termed 
the good society of Paris, soon ‘become articles of faith for all the res: of 
France. Men of education and talent are not scattered about in the difleren: 
towns of France ; whilst in) Edinburgh, Liverpool, Bath, Xc. there may be 
found men not less dist ing ruished for talent than those who happe n to res ide 
in London. ‘The case is different here People throng to P aris, Det on} Vy to 
get money, but to get literary fame. Whatever degree of talent a Frene hman 
inay possess, if he do not pass a few years in the polished circles of Paris, 
all that he writes will be said to savour of affectation, his jests will be thou oht 
awkward and unfashionable, and he will often fall into the misfortune of ene 
deavouring to prove things which are taken for granted in society. When 
a man commits this blu: ide r, nothing he may ever say or write will claim the 
least attention in the polite world. I have thought it necessary to give you 
this explanation, though, perhaps, you may find it somewhat too lone. But, 
without some prelim inary knowledge of the social mechanism of France, 
many facts which T shall have to rel. ite to you, would be unintelligible ; and 
you ‘would regard as unworthy of attention the explanations of those same 
facts which I shall sometimes venture to give you. Such is the difference 
between Paris and London. 

The English travellers who visit Paris, do not in general understand the 
art of mixing with French society. [ shall not, therefore, appeal to their 
testimony. Public opinion, which, in the long ran, rules every thing in 
France, is manufactured in Paris only. Before men can have leisure to 
think, they must be ina certain degree relieved from the toil of business, 
and the anxiety attendant on making money. It appears to me, that in 
France, public opinion is formed in the saloons of people whose incomes are 
notless than 700/. a year. Many men, it is true, live at their ease in Paris, 
amusing themselves with literary and political discussions, and their incomes 
do not exceed trom 2004 to 3002. a year. But these are bachelors, and they 
carry the tribute of their talents and information to the drawing: rooms of 
more wealthy men. LT may remark, by the way, that in this point alone 
Paris differs materially from London. A young man here with an income of 

2001 or 300/. a year, and possessed of some degree of talent, is estimated the 
more highly, by not following any profession, leading a sort of literary life, 
and passing his time in reading, visiting, and travelling. 

The two classes of people whom I have just described, viz. the married 
men, who give parties, and have incomes of 700/. a year, and the unmarried 
men, who follow no profession, and who ina on 2002. or 3002. a year, have 
now all quitted Ports, and are gone to spend the warm summer months in the 
country. “Phe more wealthy French families in general have their country 
residences ata considerable distance from the capital. 

A man who mixes in fashionable society in Paris, generally knows all the 
facts recorded in the journals twenty-four hours before they appear in print. 
ile peruses the newsp apers merely to see what turn they may give to facts 
with which he is already acquainte: d. The man of the world passes his opi- 
nion on the journals in the winter, when he is in Paris ; but unless he find 
an article dis splay wing the talent and eloquence of Etienne or Chateaubriand, 
he is perfectly insensible to newspaper reasoning. 

But no sooner is this man of the world transported to the country, to the 
distance of twenty leagues from Paris, than his taste entirely changes. After 
beimg twenty. four hours out of town, the very journal which he reg carded 
with disdain, becomes the only channel through which he can procure intel- 
ligence of any thing that interests him. ‘Thanks to the little information 
thatis to be met wuh ell the year round at the distance of twenty leagues 
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Sketches of Parisian Society. 


from the capital } The Parisian in the country finds the newspaper the only 
thing with which he can hold converse, and which speaks a language he can 
understand. 

This summer, the Journal des Debats is the oracle of our fashionables in 
the country. ‘This journal often wants sincerity. It attacks the Jesuits, 
though it is itself decidedly Jesuitical. It says whatever its interests may dic- 
tate, and is by no means anxious to make truth the first object. “The conduc- 
tors of the Journal des Debats, MM. Fiévée, Chateaubriand, Bertin, and 
Hoffman, are men of considerable talent, and they move in the higher circles 
of society. ‘To these circumstances the paper principally owes its success. 

There is one little journal which shares public favour along with the * Jour- 
nal des Debats.” This is the ** Gazette des Tribunaux.”’ It presents merely 
a record of facts, upon which it never offers any comment. It not only con- 
tains a report of the proceedings of all the French courts of law, but it gives 
an account of the police cases, as the London papers detail the affairs which 
come under investigation at the Mansion House, Bow Street, Marlbo- 
rough Street, Xc. 

Nothing can exhibit a more accurate picture of the state of France, than 
the Gazette des Tribunaux.”” It has gained its popularity in the fashion- 
able world by the report of a law case, in which a young ew in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lyons made a conspicuous figure. “The curé prohibited his pa- 
rishioners from dancing on Sundays.* On the Sunday following the an- 
nouncement of the curé’s prohibition, a violin-player presented himself, 
according to custom, at four o’clock in the afternoon, beneath the trees 
where the rustic ball usually took place. ‘The curé, suspecting that his orders 
would not be very readily complied with, had also repaired to the spot, and 
on seeing the violin-player. he began to belabour him without any ceremony. 
The poor musician climbed up one of the trees, and in this elevated position 
he began to play a dance. ‘The curé, enraged at this refractory conduct, 
climbed up the tree after the fiddler, and again inflicted punishment on him. 
The poor fellow, from feelings of respect, refrained from returuing the blows 
abich were very unsparingly dealt out upon him, and at length the curé 
seized his violin and dashed it to the ground. The instrument was of course 
broken to pieces. The “Gazette des Tribunaux” gave a very amusing 
account of the trial which followed this act of illegal violence ; and the ser- 
vility of the court, which acquitted the curé and condemned the unfortunate 
musician, was exposed in a very comical way. ‘Uhis affair has rendered the 
“Gazette des Tribunaux” an indispensable requisite at every breakfast-table 
in the country. 

The tribunal of public opinion is, as I have already mentioned, transported 
from Paris to the country, and I must now inform you how it has been en- 
gaged during the last month. 

In spite of the snug little places to which our premier, M. de Villele, has 
appointed the relatives of some of the French peers ; and in spite of the pen- 
sions of 12,000 franes per annum which he has given to the members of that 
respectable body, the Chamber of Peers determined to prolong the inquiry 
respecting the frauds which were committed in Spain three years ago. The 
fear of incurring the suspicion of having been duped—a feeling which 
always operates powerfully in the minds of Frenchmen—probably influenced 
this determination. ‘The news of the Portuguese constitution served only to 
aggravate the affair. ‘The peers observed that Mr. Canning, without expend- 
ing a single penny, and without war, set France at defiance, and had undone 
the great work which cost us four hundred millions at the first outset, and 
twenty or thirty millions every year since. M. de Villéle has been completely 
duped. He excused himselff by saying to the peers who have sold them- 











* Dancing on a Sunday after vespers is a national custom in France, which kas 


been kept up for several centuries. it is a favourite amusement of the peasantry, 


ticularly the females. 
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any description. I have mentioned the names of M.M. Cavier and de} 
Place, because they are pensioned out of the budget. 

A man, who is a stranger to intrigue, and who fills only one place, m3 
reasonably complain of finding his name inserted in a satirical Bio» aphy’: 
but a literary man, and a counsellor of state, who fills eightor ten places, like 
Ml. M. Dacter, Auger, and Cuvier, have certainly no right to exclaim thy 
there is an end of all decorum, when the public begin to Inquire into the 
means by whieh they have obtained their fortunate appointments. 1 reco 
mend you to read these Biographies. “They tell truths, which, indeed, are 


. 


often coarsely expre sed, but, atter all, they are truths, and none of our yoy 
nals would have ventured to speak so plainly to men who are regarded as all 
powerful in the literary world. 

Our drama is, ike yours, very unproductive. In Ttalv, Germany, and even 
in England, nothing is performed bat translations from the French. Thys 
our censorship is felt throughout the whole of Europe. MM. Seribe is said to 
realize 4000 trancs per month by his amusing dittle pteces, and, as nothi 


i} 
aay 


brings an author so rapt ly tuto notice as dramaue composition, wi may fairly 
? > . ? rolys - | af e he 

he presumed that were ito not for the censorship, all our clever writers would 
\’! l ,? au 
bring out plays, idler dus Ue, soelebear sd baseins the * Barber of Seville,’ vouid so n 


s ' | ee 
hlitndd their way all over the word. 


M. Ribout’é, a man of fortune, has brought out a poor comedy, entitled, 
. 7; » j 2? 
“ Le Specul iteur. Phe hero of the plrece Ils a Young merchant, WHO enters 
. 1 : - ’ evr “. 3 . . . 
mito 5} eculathons bevyoud his rdCdtls. The subject Is uninteresting, and is 


badiy treated. MM. Pieard has written forty or fitty plays. ‘This clever writer 
has been ce prived of the situations he filled under che late rovernment, and 
is consequently reduced in circumstances. He has just brought out a piece 
entitled ‘Phe Agtoteur.” “Phe favour with which the public rezard M. Pi- 
eard, has tosured the success of the piece. Tt exhibits the character of a 
young advocate, recently married to an amtable woman. In the morning he 
attends the Cour Royale, and im the eventng he mingles in fashionable society, 
where he is always well recetved. But unfortunately he vields to the tempta- 
tion of gambling on the Stock-Exchange (at present the ruling passion), and 
he is anxious to coneeal these transactions from his father, his wife, and his 
clients. The piece contains some highly pathetic scenes, and some others 
which are intended to be comic. The author has evinced sineular boldness 
in drawing the character of the father of the young advocate. Tn this ave of 
ileeted sentimentality a dramatist can scarcely venture to introduce the cha- 
racter of a father, unless he make him a model of sensibility, generosity, Xe. 

The facet is, thatin Paris a man of sixty entertains, on all subjects, ideas to- 
tally the reverse of those which regulate the conduct of his son, a young man 
of thirty. ‘The Revolution formed the character of the latter, but the father is 
still the man of 1785. M. Pieard, who is himself an old man, has boldly 
traced the character of the father of his young advocate. He is a conceited 
old fool, constantly making hypocriiieal professions of sensibility and philan- 
thropy. He talks of nothing but his son and the poor, and declaims furious- 
ly against the vices of the age, and partienlarly against gambling, though he 
himself St cretly gambles in the stocks as much JS his son, When he remunds 
the voung man of all that he has done for him, he exclaims, ‘* Did I] not get 
vou educated at college at the expense of government?” This piece of satire 
autforded a pretence for the favour with which the public received the new 
play. The success of the ** Agioteur” has been ratheran extraordinary event for 
the Theatre Francais, where the entertainments usually go off very languidly. 
A performer, named Michelot, made his de@ué in the part of the young Advo- 
cate. ‘This comedy is not calculated for translation. It would be found dul! 
and uninteresting any where but in France. 














